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Upwards of twelve years ago Norrs AND QuERIES 
was established for the purpose of supplying that me- 
dium of inter-communication, that channel for the an- 
nouncement of wants and discoveries, which had long 
been desired by literary men, and lovers of books. 

In our original Prospectus we stated that our object was 


Petronius 


to furnish to readers of that class, “ A Common-PLAce | 


Book, in which they might, on the one hand, record 
for their own use and the use of others those minute 
facts, — those elucidations of a doubtful phrase, or dis- 
puted passage, —those illustrations of an obsolete cus- 
tom,— those scattered biographical anecdotes, or unre- 


“ What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed, 

Antiquities searched, opinio:s disesteem :d, 

Iimpostures branded, and authorities urged! 

What blots and errors have you watched and purged 

Records and authors of ! how rectified 

Times, manners, customs! innovations spied! 

Sought out the fountains’ sources, creeks, paths, ways, 

And noted the beginnings and decays! 

What is that nominal mark, or real rite, 

Form, act, or ensign that hath seaped your sight? 

How are traditions there examined! how 

Conjectures retrieved! and a story now 

And then of times (besides the bare condiict 

Of what it tells us) weaved in to instruct!” 

It would not be diflicult to prove how well these lines 
characterise the curious discoveries and happy illustra- 
tions, on every branch of literature, which have from 
time to time been made public through the columns of 
Nores AND QUERIES. 

But it is needless to do so. The use and value of 
Nores AND Queries is sufficiently shown by the favour 
with which our first two Series have been received: for 
with pride we acknowledge that Nores anp Queries is 
now to be found in the library of nearly every Club, 
College, and Literary Institution in the United King- 
dom ; while our columns show that Correspondence reaches 
us from all parts of the World. 

We are now about to commence the Timp Sertes. 
Our old Friends and Correspondents still support us; 
and wE are encouraged by their support, and by our twelve 
years’ experience, to hope that as our Seconp Senies 
has been recognised as a great improvement upon the 
Finsr, so will the Tuirp be better still, “Ab Jove 
tertius Ajax.” 


Hotes. 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OLDYS, ESQ, 
NORROY KING-AT-ARMS. 


‘The life of a literary antiquary is seldom suf- 
ficiently diversified to afford to a biographer many 
materials for his pen, so as to give interest and 
vivacity to the historic page. From the noiseless 
tenor of his daily pursuits, and the habit he has ac- 
quired of holding communion with the past rather 


| than with the present, his existence is, generally 


corded dates, — which all who read occasionally stumble | 


upon ;—and, on the other, a medium through which 


they might address those Queries, by which the best | 


informed are sometimes arrested in the midst of their 
labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of them from 
some of their brethren.” 

The idea was considered a happy one. Norrs AND 
Qvertes immediately obtained the good wishes and 
cordial assistance of many ripe and good scholars, and 


thanks to their co-operation, to Notes AND QUERIEs | 


may fairly be applied the noble lines which Ben Jonson 
addressed to Selden, and which have been pointed out to 
us by one of the first and most valued of our contri- 
butors : — 


53693 


speaking, subject to fewer vicissitudes than those 
which mark the mortal progress of persons be- 

longing to the more active professions : — 

“ Allow him but his plaything of a pen, 

He ne’er cabals or plots like other men.” 
Respecting the parentage of William Oldys there 
is some obscurity. Mr. John Taylor, the son of 
Oldys’s intimate friend, informs us that “ Mr. 
Oldys was, I understood, the natural son of a 


| gentleman: named Harris, who lived in a respect- 


able style in Kensington Square. How he came 
to adopt the name of Oldys, or where he received 
his education, I never heard.” * All his bio- 


* Records of my Life, i, 25, ed. 1832. 
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graphers, however, speak of him as the natural 
son of Dr. William Oldys, Chancellor of Lincoln 
(from 1683 till his death in 1708), Commissary of 
St. Catharine's, Official of St. Alban’s, and Advo- 
cate of the Admiralty. ‘That even grave civilians 
will sometimes deviate from moral purity, is de- 
— by Dr. Coote, who had been informed that 

r. Oldys “ maintained a mistress ina very penu- 
rious and private manner.” * 

The civilian died early in the year 1708, and 
in his will he “ devises to his loving cozen Mrs. 
Ann Oldys his two houses at Kensington, with 
the residue of his property,” and “ appoints the 


} 


in one of my large deal boxes for Mr. Dryden's 


letter of thanks to my father for some commu- 
nications relating to Plutarch, when they and 
others were publishing a translation of all Plu- 
tarch’s Lives in 5 vols, 8vo, 1683. It is copied 
in the yellow book for Dryden's Life, in which 
there are about 150 transcriptions, in prose and 
verse, relating to the life, character, and writings 


| of Mr. Dryden.” Pompey the Great was the Lite 


translated by Dr. William Oldys. 
William Oldys, the son, was born July 14, 1696, 


| and by the death of his parents was left to make 


said Ann Oldys whole and sole executrix of his | 
sufferers in the South Sea Bubble, which ex- 


Will.” It bas been conjectured, with some de- 


gree of probability, that under the cognomen of 
cozen is meant the mother of our literary anti- 
quary ; more especially 2s we find from the will 
of the said Ann Oldys, that after two or three 
trifling bequests, she “ gives all her estate, real 
and personal, to her loving friend, Benjamin 
Jackman of the said Kensington, upon trust, for 
the benefit of her son William Oldys, and she 
leaves the tuition and guardianship of her son 
William Oldys, during his minority, to the said 
Benjamin Jackman.” The Will is dated March 
21, 1710; and proved by Benjamin Jackman on 
April 10, 1711, when our antiquary was in the 
fifteenth year of his age. 

At the end of a pedigree of the Oldys family 
in the handwriting of William Oldys, now in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 42407, p. 14), is 


the following entry: “ Dr. William Oldys, Ad- | 


vocate General, born at Addesbury 1636; died at 
Kensington, 1708; Duxit Theodosia Lovet, Fil. 
Dom. Jo: Halsey: [Issue] William, nat. July 
14, 1696." That the Doctor married ‘Theodosia 
Lovett there can be no doubt; for not only is 
it stated by Burke, that “ Robert Lovett, of Lis- 
combe in Bucks, married Theodosia, daughter 
of Sir John Halsey, Knt., of Great Gaddesden, 
Herts; he died s. p. in 1683, et. 26,” (Extinct 
Baronetage, ed. 1844, p. 325), but in a pedigree 
in the College of Arms, dated 1700, and sub- 
scribed by Dr. Oldys, his marriage with Theodo- 
sia Lovett is duly recorded. While as the Doctor 
there describes himself as “sine prole,” and omits 
all mention of William Oldys in his will, but leaves 
to Oldys’s mother the property which he even- 
tually inherited, there can be little doubt that 
the bend sinister ought properly to have figured 
in the arms of the future Norroy. ‘That Oldys 
always claimed the civilian for his father, ap- 
ears from the following note in his annotated 


angbaine, p. 131: “ To search the old papers | - 


his way in life by his own natural abilities. From 
his Autobiography we learn that he was one of the 


ploded in 1720, and involved him in a long and 
expensive lawsuit. From the year 1724 to 1730 
he resided in Yorkshire, and spent most of his 
time at the seat of the first Earl of Malton, with 
whom he had been intimate in his youth. In 
1725, Oldys, being at Leeds, soon after the death 
of Ralph ‘Thoresby, the antiquary, paid a visit to 
his celebrated Museum.* As he remained in 
Yorkshire for about six years, it is not improbable 
that he assisted Dr. Knowler in the editorship of 
the Earl of Straffvrde’s Letters, &c. 2 vols. fol. 
published in 1739. In 1729, he wrote an “ Essay 
on Epistolary Writings, with respect to the Grand 
Collection of Thomas Earl of Strafford, Inscribed 
to the Lord Malton.” The MS. was probably of 
some utility to his Lordship, and his Chaplain, 
Dr. Knowler.+ 

It was during Oldys’s visit to Wentworth House 
that he beeame an eye-witness to the destruction 
of the collections of the antiquary Richard Gas- 
coyne, consisting of seven great chests of manu- 
scripts. Of this remorseless act of vandalism our 
worthy antiquary has left on record some severe 
strictures. Sas is his account of this literary 
holocaust : — 

“ Richard Gascoyne, Esq., was of kin to the Wentworth 
family, which he highly honoured by the elaborate gene- 
alogies he drew thereof, and improved abundance of 


| other pedigrees in most of our ancieat historians, and 


particularly our topographical writers and antiquaries in 
perzonal history, as Brooke, Vincent, Dugdale, and many 
others, out of his vast and most valuable collection of 
deeds, evidences, and ancient records, &c., which after 
his death, about the time of the Restoration, when he was 
about eighty years of age, fell with great part of his 
library to the possession of William, the son of Thomas 


| the first Earl of Strafford, who preserved the books in 
| his library at Wentworth Woodhouse in Yorkshire, and 


* Lives ard Characters of eminent English Civilians, | 


p- 95, ed. 1804. 
+ The same volume contains a long account of Dr. 


William Oldys, and other biographical notices of the | 


family. 


the said MSS. in the stone tower there among the family 
writings, where they continued safe and untouched till 
1728, when Sir Tho. Watson Wentworth}, newly made or 


* Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, p. xxxi. ed. 1736. 
+ This MS, is also noticed in Oldys’s Dissertation upon 


| Pamphilets, p. 561. 


t Thomas Wentworth of Wentworth Woodhouse, ere- 
ated Baron Malton 28 May, 1728; Baron of Wath and 
Harrowden, Viscount Higham, and Earl of Malton 19 
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about to be made Earl of Malton, and to whose father 
the said William Earl of Strafford left his estate, burnt 
them all wilfully in one morning. I saw the lamentable 
fire feed upon six or seven great chests full of the said 
deeds, &e., some of them as old as the Conquest, and 
even the ignorant servants repining at the mischievous 
and destructive obedience they were compelled to. There 
was nobody present who could venture to speak but my- 
self, but the infatuation was insuperable. I urged that 
Mr. Dodsworth had also spent his life in making such 
collections, and they are preserved to this day with re- 
verence to their collector, and that it was out of such 
that Sir Wm. Dugdale collected the work which had 
done so much honour to the Peerage. I did prevail to 
the preservation of some few old rolls and publick grants 
and charters, a few extracts of escheats, and a few ori- 
ginal letters of some eminent persons and pedigrees of 
others, but not the hundredth part of much better things 
that were destroyed. The external motive for this de- 
struction seemed to be some fear infused by his attorney, 
Sam. Buck of Rotheram (since a justice of peace) a man 
who could not read one of those records any more than 
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his lordship, that something or other might be found cut | 


one time or other by somebody or other—the descendants 
perhaps of the late Earl of Strafford, who had been at 
war with him for the said estate—which might shake his 
title and change its owner. Though it was thought he 
had no stronger motive for it than his impatience to pull 
down the old tower in which they were reposited, to 
make way for his undertaker Ralph Tunnicliffe to pile up 
that monstrous and ostentatious heap of a house which 
is so unproportionable to the body and soul of the pos- 
sessor, so these antiquities, as useless lumber, were de- 
stroyed too. Of that Richard Gascoyne see more in 
Thoresby’s Topography of Leeds, fol. 1715; in Sir Wm. 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, where he is ap- 
plauded for his revival of the Wentworth family, as he 
ought to have been respected by it for the honour which 
he, and the profit his kindred, brougiit to it (p. 554), 
how gratefully repaid appears above. Also in Dugdale’s 
Memoirs of his own Life, in the note I have made upon 
Burton's Leicestershire (throughout enriched with his 
notes), in the Harleian Catalogue, vol. iii. p. 23, 8°, 1744.* 


Nov. 1734; became Baron of Rockingham in Feb. 1746, 
and was created Marquis of Rockingham 19 April, 1746; 
died at Wentworth House 14 Dee. 1750, and was buried 
in the Minster at York. Wide the pedigree of the family 
in Hunter’s Doncaster, ii. 91. 

* Oldys’s note is worth quotirg, Ie says, “ Through- 
out this much-esteemed work [Burton’s Leicestershire, 
1622] there have been numberless notes transcribed in 
the margins, and almost all the pedigrees enlarged and 
corrected, from a copy of this book in the library of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. It bas been new bound, and inter- 
leaved also throughout, to make room for any further 
additions, The notes aforesaid were written by one of 
the most skilful antiquaries in Record-heraldry of his 
times (as T. Fuller has justly distinguished him), Richard 
Gascoyne, Esq., of Bramham Biggen in Yorkshire. He 
was a descendant from Judge Gascoyne (who committed 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Henry V., to prison 
for obstructing him in the course of justice on the King’s 
Bench), and was also related to the first Earl of Straf- 
ford, whose grandfather married ove of his family. Part 
of his pedigree may be seen in Mr. Thoresby’s Antiquities 
of Leeds. We did singular honours to that Earl’s name, 


in the most elaborate ‘lables of Genealogy which he drew 
out of a vast treasure of original charters, patents, evi- 
dences, wills, and other records, which he had amassed 
together; for which, and other such performances, he is 


Some men have no better way to make themselves the 
most conspicuous persons in their family than by de- 
stroying the monuments of their ancestors, and raising 
themselves trophies out of their ruins.” 


We get a glimpse of Oldys’s literary habits at 
this time from the following note : — 


“When I left London in 1724 to reside in Yorkshire, 
I left in the care of Mr. Burridge’s family, with whom I 
had several years lodged, among many other books, goods, 
&c. a copy of this Langbaine, in which I had written 
several notes and references to further knowledge of these 
poets. When I returned to London in 1730, I under- 
stood my books had been dispersed; and afterwards be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. Thomas Coxeter, I found 
that he had bought my Langbaiue of a bookseller, who 
was a great collector of plays and poetical books: this 
must have been of service to him, and he has kept it so 
carefully from my sight, that I never could have the 
opportunity of transcribing into this I am now writing 
in, the notes I had collected in that.” * 


(To be continued.) 


ARCUBISHOP LEIGHTON’S LIBRARY AT 
DUNBLANE. 

Having in preparation a new edition of Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s Works 7, I went to Dunblane on 
the 25th of last September, and spent a few days 
there for the purpose of making researches in the 
Library. I now send you a Note on the subject, 
which I dare say will be acceptable to many of 
your readers. 

By his Will, dated “ Broadhurst, Feb.17, 1683,” 
Abp. Leighton bequeathed his books “to the 
Cathedral of Dunblane in Scotland, to remain 
there for the use of the Clergy of that Diocese.” 
Jerment says :— 

“His large and well-chosen Library and valuable 
Manuscripts, he disponed to the See of Dunblane; with 
money towards erecting a house for the books, increas- 
ing their number, and paying a Librarian, It should be 
mentioned to the honour of his Executors, that they 
very considerably, and without solicitation, added much 
to that sum.” — Life of Bishop Leighton, p. xviii. 


But I believe part of this statement is errone- 


highly praised by Sir Wm. Dugdale in his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, and in his Account of his own Life. But 
how that treasure of Records was wilfully burnt, about the 
year 1728 need not to be remembered here. That he was 
the author of the notes in this book (as he was of the 
like in many other books of our genealogical and topo- 
graphical antiquities) appears on page 35, and in other 
parts of the book, that he wrote them in the year 1656, 
at which time he was seventy-seven years of age. He 
was born at Sherfield, near Burntwood, in Essex, and 
died, it is probable, at Bramham Biggen aforesaid, before 
the Restoration.” ldys has also given a digest of Bur- 
ton’s Leicestershire in the British Librarian, pp. 287— 
299. 

* Langbaine in British Museum with Oldys’s MS. 
notes, p. 353. 

+ With regard to the need of a new edition, see my 
Papers in “N. & Q.,” 24 S. vol, viii. pp. 41, 61, 507, 525, 
Cf, also vol. x. pp. 124, 213, 


| 
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ous, for Leighton left no money with the books, 
his means having been completely exhausted at 
the time of his death. His relatives and execu- 
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‘mixed committee of Churchmen and Presbyte- 


tors, the Lightmakers, contributed to the expense 


of providirg the necessary building, presses, and 
furniture for holding the books. ‘They also pro- 
vided for the future support of the library by 


what the Scotch law terms “a Mortification” of 


3007. Of this sum, 1002. was, at later period, 
spent in repairs; so that the interest of the re- 
maining 200/. constitutes at present the whole 
yearly income which the trustees have to expend. 

The library was opened in the year 1688, four 
years after the donor's death. The books were 
accompanied by a catalogue written by the arch- 
bishop himself. There is a MS. copy of this 
catalogue among the treasures at Dunblane, to 
which is prefixed a short account of the donor 
and of his bequest. This MS. volume was drawn 


up in July, 1691, under the superintendence of 


Robert Douglas, Bishop of Dunblane, and Gas- 
par Kellie, Dean of Dunblane. It is written in 
the Scotch vernacular, and entitled: “ Register 
of the Bibliotheck within the Citie of Dunblane, 
founded by the Most Rev* Father in God, Doc- 
tor Robert Leightone, &e.” After the catalogue 
of the books follows a list of the Abp.’s MSS. 
which is worth giving here, as it is very interest- 
ing in itself, and has never been printed : — 

“Tue or Bisnor Ligntone’s 
ARE IN THIS HOUSE. 

“There came down with the Books a little Box con- 
taining some of the Bishop’s MSS. written by himself; 
being a Collection of some special Sentences and Observes as 
he was pleased to note in his readings for his own use ; writ- 
ten promiscuously in Greek, Latine, and French. 

“ Another parcel of the Bishop's MSS. received by Dr. 


rians. The following passage is an extract from 
the New Statistical Account of Scotland. Black- 
wood: Edinb. 1845, vol. x., “ Perth:” — 


“ After the full establishment of Presbytery, Mr. —,, 


maker constituted seven Trustees of the hbrary, — th 
Viset. Strathallan, Sir James Patterson of Bannockbura, 
Sir James Campbell of Aberuchill, John Graham, Com- 
missary-Clerk of Dunblane, and their heirs male, the 
Minister of Dunblane, and two other beneficed clergy- 
men of the Presbytery of Dunblane, chosen by the Synod 
of Perth and Stirling. Various additions by will and 
purchase have been made to the books. 1002 of the 
mortified money have been expended on the repairs of 
the house. About 700 volumes have been lost during 
the last fifty years.” * 

“The Presbytery Records of Dunblane extend back as 
far as 1616. ‘The Record of the Episcopal Synod of Dun- 
blane from 1662 to 1688, is extant, comprehending the 
whole of Leighton’s Episcopate. It might be interesting 
to some if published.” 

The present trustees are the Hon. Capt. Drum- 
mond of Inchbrakie, Crieff; Sir James Campbell; 
Ramsay, Esq. of Barnton ; the Presbyterian 
Incumbent of Dunblane, and two other beneficed 
ministers. 

The bishop's palace was burned down in the 
troubled times which ushered in the Reformation, 
and was never inhabited by any of the reformed 
prelates. Its ruins are still to be seen to the 


' south of the cathedral, both overhanging the 


Fall, Principal of the College of Glasgow, from Mr. | 


Edward Lightmaker of Broadhurst, the Bishop's nephew 
and executor, were delivered into this house, and are as 
follows : — 

1. Two Books in 8vo. containing Sermons. 

2. One Book in 4to. containing the sum of several Ser- 
mons. 

8. Some learned and pious Annotations on the Psalms. 

4. Short Meditations on the Book of Psalms. Except 
the first 18, and the last 5. 

5. Sermons on the First Epistle of St. John. 

6. Some devout Meditations on the First Nine Chap- 
ters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

7. Some notes of Sermons preached on the 39th 
Psalm. 

8. Three Bundles of MSS. in long sheets containing 
notes of Sermons, and other collections. 

“ There is also put up with these a MS. of Mr. Edward 
Lightmaker of Broadhurst anent the preservation of the 
Bishop's MSS. 

“ All these foresaid MSS. together with the authentic 
catalogue under the Bishop's own hand are locked up in 
this house.” 


When the property of the Church in Scotland 
was alienated, and the Cathedral of Dunblane 
was handed over to the Presbyterians, Abp. 
Leighton’s library was placed in the hands of a 


River Allan. ‘The library is said to be an un- 
doubted portion of the ancient deanery which 
Leighton lived in as his episcopal residence. 

The present trustees, notwithstanding their very 
limited means, have done much for the Library. 
One of them, who has for many ycars taken the 
most active part in the management of the Li- 
brary, tells me, that — 

“Within the last several years there has been some 
802. odd laid out in rebinding the books; about 50/. laid 
out in new books; and a Catalogue made of the books, 
which cost about 28/4. And there was also a private sub- 
scription collected for putting the cases on the bouk- 
shelves, which I think came to nearly 38/.” 

Under the former trustees, from all that I can 
gather, the Library seems to have been a sort of 
lumber-room, with the books lying about quite 
uncared for, and unprotected. 

The Catalogue referred to was “printed at 
Edinburgh, 1843.” In the preface we are told: 

“The only printed Catalogue of the Library is dated 
1723. The present one has been compiled with greater 
attention to accuracy in regard to the titles of the books 
and the dates, under the direction of Messrs, Maclachlan, 
Stewart, & Co., Booksellers, Edinburgh.” 

The present Librarian, Mr. Stewart, is an aged 
man who had been formerly the parish school- 
master. His salary as librarian is but 5/. a-year, 
He is a faithful and zealous guardian of the books, 


* It is probable that these lost books were not all of 
them Leighton’s, at least it is to be hoped not. 


— 


| 
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and is watchful lest they should be in any way 
lost or damaged. This is especially necessary and 
important when we remember that the books are 
lent out to any person who subscribes five shil- 
lings a-year. It is very satisfactory to know that 
the books are now really looked after; and, on 
the other hand, very sad to hear that until about 
twenty years ago the library was almost totally 
neglected, and sustained the serious loss of some 
seven hundred volumes within fifty years before 
that time. As Leighton’s library is of a medieval 
character, containing a class of books litile read 
in these days*, and not likely to be in request in 
a remote country place like Dunblane, the duties 
of a librarian there are of a simple and mechanical 
kind, not requiring a highly-educated and highly- 
qualified person. 

The library is a gloomy forlorn-looking room. 
The books are in very good condition internally, 
but are sadly in want of dusting, cleaning, and 
lettering on the back; and, in some cases, of 
vamping and binding. It is greatly to be regret- 
ted that the little money in the hands of the 
trustees seems to have been laid out from time to 
time, not in preserving and rendering available 
Leighton’s books, but in buying other books. 
These other books are all mixed up with Leigh- 
ton’s, and usurp the necessary room. Thus many 
books I was anxious to see, and which were in 
the printed Catalogue, were not to be found when 
we came to look for them; they were supposed 
to be lying amongst certain dusty and disorderly 


masses of books which lay behind the front rows | 


on the shelves. Thus, I was unable to get a sight 
of St. Thos. a Kempis Opera Omnia, 1635 ; of an 
old English translation of the Theologia Ger- 
manica, and of several other works. ‘The same 
confusion and mixture of books extends to the 
printed Catalogue ; in which, unfortunately, Leigh- 
ton’s books are in no way separated or distin- 
guished from the books which have been after- 
wards added to the library.f This is in many 
respects much to be regretted: Leighton’s books 
were the choicest works procurable in the age in 
which he lived, and afforded an interesting and 
characteristic memorial of his mind and judgment ; 
they may be said also to have an historical in- 


* Witness Abp. Tenison’s Library in London (recently 
dispersed), and Abp. Marsh’s in Dublin! 

¢ It has a strange and incongruous effect to see mixed 
up with Leighton’s books, the writings of Hartley, Hel- 
vetivs, Hoadley, Bolingbroke, Pope, Paley, Priestley, 
Swift, Chesterfield, Conyers Middleton, Voltaire, Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia, Rousseau, &e.; Dell on the 
Cow Pox, Colquhoun on Police, Harris’s Mammon, &c. &ce. 
However, there is no difficulty in deciding about these, 
as they are obviously out of place and out of date; but 
when we come to such a book as Thomas Adams of Wil- 
lington’s Exposition of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
Lond. 1633, folio, we can find out that it is not one of 
Leighton’s books, only by referring to the MS. Catalogue. 


| terest and importance. In other respects, this 


Catalogue is‘unsatisfactory and inaccurate. Thus, 
it does not contain the library in its integrity 
as it came from the hands of Leighton, but 
only the books at present to be found; and even 
in this respect it does not seem to be quite ac- 
curate, for I came accidentally upon the book 
which Leighton, next to his Bible, prized most 
highly of all his treasures— his favourite copy 
of his favourite book — viz. a miniature edition 
of the De Imitatione Christi, evidently his pocket 
companion, which he carried about with him 
everywhere : scored throughout with pencil marks, 
and with the fly-leaves all written over, — yet 
this little volume was not in the Catalogue. 


| The title is wanting, but it is apparently Ros- 


weyd's miniature edition of Colon. Agrip. 1622. 
The Catalogue, moreover, mentions the year ; but 
not the place in which each book was printed. 
Besides, it does not give a list of the MSS. be- 
queathed along with the books, or of those still 
extant. Again, we have such entries as that of 
De Vargas’ work on the Jesuit Order, which is 
described as Relatio de Stratagematis Politicis 
Societatis — the distinctive word “Jesu” being 
omitted ; a work of Bp. Taylors on the H. Eucha- 
rist is described as “ Real Presence and Spiritual 
of Christ in the Sepulchre, 8vo, 1654;" the 
Mystical Theology of a certain Father John, a 
Carmelite Friar, is entered under Maria, — 
“ Maria Theologia Mystica” and there are several 
other similar blunders. 

I have reason to believe that Abp. Leighton 
and his Works are beginning to be better known, 
and more appreciated, in this country than for- 
merly ; and | have little doubt but that a fund 
could be easily raised to carry out the most ne- 
cessary and desirable reforms with regard to the 
library ; and, at the same time, that the trustees 
would readily sanction and forward such mea- 
sures, if provided with the necessary funds. The 
measures which seem to me most necessary and 
desirable are :— 

1. To have Leighton’s books carefully separated 
from the others, and kept by themselves. ‘To give 
them ample room, and to have them placed in an 
orderly and available manner on the shelves. 

2. To have the books dusted, cleaned, lettered 
on the back, and repaired or bound as they re- 
quire. Most of them want little more than to be 
brightened up, and have lettered leather labels on 
the back. 

3. To have a careful and accurate Catalogue 
drawn up of all the books, in alphabetical order. 
The lost books might be distinguished by an 
asterisk.* Any books that have been added to 

* One of the trustees of the library, when I made this 
suggestion, thought it right in principle, but expressed a 
fear that the Cutalogue would thereby “shine by the 
light of too great a multitude of stars.” 
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the library, might be given in a separate Appen- 
dix. After Leighton’s books, to print an accurate | 
list of the MSS. originally sent along with the 
books; distinguishing any that have been lost. | 
It would be desirable also, to prefix to the Cata- 
logue the account of Abp. Leighton and of the | 
bequest, which is prefixed to the MS. Catalogue, | 
and which has never been printed. Such a Cata- 
logue, well edited, and with a suitable introduc- | 
tion, would command a general (though, of course, | 
not a popular) sale, and pay its own expenses. 

4. If the MS. Common-place Book of Abp. 
Leighton can be found, which is enumerated in | 
the list of MSS. which came along with the books | 
to Dunblane, it would be well to print it. A | 
very interesting supplementary work might be 
compiled by having all the sentences, apothegms, 
&c., which Leighton wrote in his books, tran- 
scribed and printed under the heading of the 
books in which they were written. To make this 
work available and interesting to the general 
reader, translations might be subjoined, and a 
careful Index might be appended to complete the 
book. Besides the value which such a work would 
have in itself as a collection of choice extracts 
gathered by a man of such profound learning and 
spiritual discernment, as well as exquisite judg- 
ment — and besides its value as a relic of so 
saintly and revered a bishop — it would doubtless 
be of great use to a careful editor, and help to 
illustrate and enrich Leighton’s Works; verify- 
ing many references, and leading to the restora- 
tion and identification of many quotations at 
present mixed up with the text. 

5. It would be desirable to print the Record of 
the Episcopal Synod of Dunblane, from 1662 to 
1688 ; which is still extant, and which compre- 
hends the whole of Leighton’s episcopate, as well 
as that of bis successor. 

I may here mention, in concluding these sug- 
gestions, that I have heard of a MS. History of 
Dunblane Cathedral, written by a Presbyterian 
minister named M*Gregor; who died in Dun- 
blane, or its neighbourhood, not very many years 
ago. 

For the sake of persons interested in the sub- 
ject I may refer to the Rev. J. W. Burgon’s de- 

ightful Memoir of Patrick Fraser Tytler, Lond. 
1859 ; in which we have an account of a visit Mr. 
Tytler paid to Abp. Leighton’s library at Dun- 
blane in 1837 : — 

“Jn his pocket diary, against August Sth, there is the 
following entry : —‘ Passed a sweet day at Dunblane, in 
dear Leivhton’s library.’ And, on the 14th, ‘ went again | 
to Dunblane.’ ‘This visit, 1 remember, delighted him 
much; and he brought away an interesting memorial of 
it, by transcribing the abundant notes with which Leigh- | 
ton has enriched* his copy of Herbert’s Poems. That 


| 
| 


| 

° I believe some one of Herbert's editors, or admirers, 
deceived perhaps by the above statement, obtained a 


saintly man seems to have delighted in the practice of 
writing Sentences from the Fathers, and short pious 
Apothegms in his books; several of which Tytler also 
transcribed, and, some years after, showed me.” — P, 250. 

I may add also, that about two years ago, 
Archdeacon Allen published a short letter in The 
Guardian Newspaper (vol. xiv. p. 768), in which 
he gave some account of a visit he paid to Dun- 
blane, and quoted some of the sentences which 
Leighton had written in his books. I mention 
these instances, and could add others*, to show that 
there is a more general appreciation of Letauton 
than formerly, and an increasing love and vener- 
ation for that 

“ Dear, loved, revered, and honoured name, 
Whose sound awakes Devotion's flame.” ¢ 

Any persons wishing to contribute to the Fund, 
or to co-operate in the measures above proposed, 
will perhaps kindly communicate with me on the 
subject. 

As soon as I get the requisite aid, I shall at 
onee, with the sanction of the trustees, and the 
help of some competent bookseller, such as Mr. 
Stillie or Mr. Stevenson of Edinburgh, get an 
accurate catalogue made of all the books bearing 
date not later than 1684; and also a transcript of 
the MS. catalogue with the memoir prefixed, and 
then prepare them for the press. The MS. cata- 
logue does not contain the dates or full titles of 
the books, and gives the books in the order in 
which they were originally set up in the several 
presses and shelves. I counted the volumes enu- 
merated in the MS., and they amounted to 1390, 
besides a number of “ Slight Pieces, Little Trea- 
tises, Single Sermons, &c., put up in six bun- 
dles,” amounting to 149, making a total of 1539 
articles. I hope shortly in another Note to give 
a cursory survey of the contents of the library. 
Let me say in conclusion that I received much 
courtesy and kindness from the Trustees and all 
persons connected with the library at Dunblane, 
as well as from the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
incumbents. 


TOLAND. 


Among some extracts which I made when I 
was at Lambeth, I find a notice of this writer, 


transcript of these “abundant notes”; however, he must 
have been disappointed, as I can testify that the afore- 
said notes have no connexion with Herbert’s Poems. The 
Archbishop, according to his wont, merely used the fly- 
leaves as a Common-place Book. 

* E. q. See Mr. Bruce's preface to the Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reiqn of Charles I. 
1628-29. Lond. 1859. See also a remarkable volume of 
poems entitled: The Bishop's Walk, and the Dishop’s 
Times. Poems on the Days of Abp. Leighton and the 
Scottish Covenant. By Orwell. Macmillan, 1861. 

+ From some lines by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, written 
after a visit to Dunblane, 


} 
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which may perhaps be worthy of a place in “ N. | but as ¢hat speculation is expressed with provok- 


& QQ.” It occurs in a letter from Dr. Charlett 
to Archbp. Tenison, dated from University Col- 
lege Oct. 25, 1695, that is, when Toland was 
about five or six-and-twenty years old: — 

“ As to Mr. Tulons [sic] behaviour, it was so publick 
and notorious here, that the late Vice-Chancellor ordered 
him to depart this place, we he accordingly promised to 
do, and did for some time, but afterwards in ye V-C™ 
absence returned. Evidence was then offered upon 
Oath, of his Trampling on y*¢ Common prayer book, 
talking against the Scriptures, commending Common- 
wealths, justifying the murder of K. C. 1", railing against 
Priests in general, with a Thousand other Extravagancys 
as his commen Conversation. His behaviour was the 
same in Scotland and Holland, where he quarrelled with 
the Professors. He had the vanity here to own himselfe 
a spy upon ye University, and insinuated that he re- 
ceaved Pensions from some great men, and that his cha- 
racters of Persons here were the only measures followed 
above: This insolent carriage made him at last con- 
temptible, both to y¢ Scholars and Townsmen. I was 
always apt to Fancy, he would appear at last to be a 
Papist. He pretended to great Intrigues and correspon- 
dencys, and by that means abused the names of some 
very great Men. 
Ashtly Cooper—how he had framed him and that he 
should outdo his Grand Father in all his glorious de- 
signs.—At his going away he pretended some consider- 
able office would force him to declare himselfe of some 
church very speedily, and that He should be a Member 
of Parliament, and then should have an opportunity of 
being revenged on Priests and Universitys. 
came down first he promised himself very many dis- 


He boasted much of the young L¢ | 


When he | 


coverys from y* freedom of my conversation, but before | 


I came from London, he had so exposed himselfe, that a 
very worthy Person Mt Kennet, who was to introduce 


him to my acquaintance gave me timely Caution, so | 


that I saw him but once at my door and ever afterwards 
he reputed me among his worst enemies, for which he 


vowed revenge: Mt Creech and Mt Gibson, whom he | 


courted much, very little valued his Learning to which 
he so much pretended, however I presume he might have 
done well eno, in case he could have commanded his 
temper, which is so very violent as to betray him in all 
places and Countrys he has been in. I beg your Pardon 
for this Length, and humbly thank you for the Approba- 
tion of our Music which my Friend Mt Pepys very much 
admires. I humbly beg leave to remain your Grace’s 
most Dutifull Servant, Ar. Charlett.” 

S. R. Martianp. 


AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS? 

“La majesté de grands souvenirs semble concentrée 
sur le nom de Christophe Colomb. C’est l’originalité de 
sa vaste conception, I’étendue et la fécondité de son génie, 
le courage opposé & de longues infortunes qui ont ¢levé 
V’amiral au-dessus de tous ses contemporains.” — Alex- 
andre pe HumBoLpr. 

An anonymous adventurer in the bewitching 
path of discovery has prevailed on Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban to give publicity to some very curious 
speculations in an essay entitled America, before 
Columbus. 

The essayist almost doubts the existence of 
Christoforo Colombo of Genoa, and seems inclined 
to transform him into one Christopher of Cologne, 


ing obscurity, it would be a waste of time to com- 
ment on it. 

Hlis tangible arguments in refutation of the 
current opinion on the discovery of America, and 
on the merits of Columbus, are 1. The cartogra- 
phie evidence, dated in 1436, of the existence of 
an island in the Atlantic named Brasile; and 2. 
The assumption that Brasil wood was imported 
into Italy, and paid tax at the gates of Modena, in 
1306 ; also, into England, paying tax at the gates 
of London, in 1279, in 1453, efe. He thence in- 
fers that “a regular trade with central America 
had been going on for some two centuries before 
the first voyage of Christopher of Cologne.” Te 
means, no doubt, Christofuro Colombo alias El 
almirante D. Cristébal Colon. 

As the arguments are quite distinct, I shall 
assign to each a separate examination, and in the 
order above indicated. 

1. The chart cf Andrea Bianco, dated in 1436, 
was in part published by Vincenzio Formaleoni, at 
Venice, in 1783. In the Atlantic Ocean, and in 
the parallel of Lisbon, appears a nameless group 
of islands — undoubtedly the Azores! One of the 
islands is named Corbo = Isla del Cuervo, and 
another Y* de Zan Zorzi=Isla de San Jorge. 
The island named Y* de Brasil is Tercera: “ Por 
la medianfa y en lo mas meridional de esta Isla,” 
says D. Vicente Tofiiio, “se eleva el monte del 
Brasil, bastante alto y tajado 4 pique hacia el 
mar.” 

Now, the question is —Did the S. American 
Brasil give its name to the Isla de Brasil? I 
cannot discover an argument in favour of such a 
conclusion. Brasil was not an aboriginal name, 


| nor was it the earliest name imposed on the pro- 


vince. A manuscript work, described by Antonio 
de Leon in 1629, was entitled Santa-Cruz, pro- 
vincia de la America Meridional, dicha vulgar- 
mente el Brasil; and the learned Isidoro de 
Antillon, in his Carta esférica del Océano Atldntico, 
published at Madrid in 1802, writes Brasin 6 
Tira de Sta Cruz. To conclude — inverting the 
order of time— Antonio de Herrera, Coronista 
mayor de las Indias, affirms that Brasil was for- 
merly named Tierra de Santa Cruz, and enume- 
rates as articles of its produce “ algodon, y palo de 
brasil, que es el que la dio el nombre.” 

2. The inference that “trade with central 
America had been going on for some two centuries 


| before the first voyage of Columbus” remains for 
examination. 


The essayist is too modest. By adopting the 
mode of argument which he pursues, I can soon 
prove that the trade in question had been carried 
on for more than four centuries before the first 
voyage of Columbus! I require one concession. 
Admit that brasil and brasil-wood are synony- 
mous terms—on which point the Prompforiun 
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parvulorum is my voucher—and the rest is mere 
transcription : — 

“Leoes rects Epwannr Conressorts. Dr Lon- 
VIII. Mercator itaque foranus, postquam civi- 
tatem introierit, quocumque placuerit ei hospitetur. Sed 
videat ete. — Et si piper vel cuminum vel gingiber vel 
alumen vel brasit vel Jaco vel thus attulerit, non minus 
quam xxv. libras simul vendat.” — Ancient laws and in- 
stitutes of England, 8vo, i. 463. 

Breziuu, s. m. brésil, sorte d’arbre. 
Anet trobar 

Grana et roga e BREZILU. 

Evang. de Enfance. 
Jl alla trouver écarlate et garance et brésil. 
No fassa mescla de BRESIL 
ni de rocha am grana, 

Cartulaire de Montpellier, fol. 192. 

Qu'il ne fasse mélange de dresil ni de garance avec 
écarlate. 

Car. esr. Brasil It. Brasile. 

Il est reconnu que le Brésil, contrée de Amérique 
méridionale, fut ainsi nommé par les Européens & cause 
de la grande quantité de brési/s qu’on y trouva.” 

J.-M. Raynouard, Lexique Romaa, ii. 258, 

In the document of 1279, as printed by the 
essayist, and in the document of 1453, as printed 
by Mr. Heath, we have four articles — brasil, 
quicksilver, vermilion, and verdegris — in the very 


same order! I conclude, from that circumstance, | 


that many similar instances are on record, and 


wish Mr, Duffus Hardy would set the matter at | 


rest. 
The writer who censures an unsound theory, 
should he effect its demolition, is not bound to 


provide a substitute for it — but he may attempt | 


it, and run the chance of recrimination. 

By the narrative of Herrera, published in 1591, 
we learn that the nine islands which compose the 
group of the Azores were not named at random. 
Tercera was so named because it was the third is- 
land discovered. 
cause it was discovered on the day of her com- 
memoration. San Jorge and San Miguel were so 


Santa Maria was so named be- | 


named for similar reasons. Fayal was so named on | 


account of its beech-trees; Pico, from its shape; | 


Graciosa, from its cheerful aspect ; Flores, from 
the richness of its vegetation ; and Cuervo, from 
its cormorants. 


Now, whence came the earlier name of Tercera | 


—TIsla de Brasil? The island is volcanic, and I 


conceive it to have taken its name from brasa= | 


red-hot charcoal, or from brazal=brasier, or 
from bresil=a red wood. 
choose whichever he prefers. 

I make no pretensions to discovery on this 
occasion. The notion that brasil-wood derives its 
name from the transatlantic Brasil was refuted 
by Bishop Huet, whose arguments on that point 
were printed in 1722; and Mr. Tyrwhitt, the 
learned editor of The Canterbury Tales of Chau- 


The essayist may | 
| previously known of his frauds, I should immedi- 


given, being of earlier date than any which has 
been quoted in this controversy, may interest 
many readers; and it seems to me that the ques- 
tion should not be passed over in a journal de- 
voted to the establishment of historic truth. 
Botton Corner. 
Barnes, 


THE “COTGREAVE” FORGERIES OF TiE 
LATE W. 8S. SPENCE. 


I believe that the Editor of “N. & Q.” will 
render good service to the cause of historical 
truth, and save many a future fellow-worker in 
the field of genealogy a vast amount of labour 
and confusion, if he will allow me to re-caution 
the public as to these fabrications, and give some 
additional information respecting them. As I 
know them to be much more numerous than one 
would imagine, when the clumsy compilation of 
their author is considered, and the great facilities 
that exist for verifying such matters, and as, 
moreover, they have deceived many persons who 
have actually reproduced them in works of other- 
wise undoubted authority, the importance of my 
Note will not, I think, be questioned. 

The subject was first mooted by Mr. Dixon, of 
Seaton Carew, who in a letter (“*N. & Q.” 1* S. 
ix. 221) sought such information as would enable 
him to authenticate, or otherwise, the account of 
his family (Dixon, of Beeston), offered, for a pe- 
cuniary consideration, by William Sidney Spence 
of Birkenhead, whose letter thereon he appends. 
This brought replies (id. pp. 275—6) from Lorp 
Monson, Mr. Everyn M.P., G.A.C., 
and the Editor of “N. & Q.,” which satisfac- 
torily proved not only the fictitious character of 
the Dixon pedigree by Mr. Spence, but that his 
genealogical researches had not been exclusively 
confined to that family. The Note of P. P. (vol. 

. 255) discloses two other instances of his dis- 
honest and injurious practices. 

In my investigations with respect to the Welsh 
branch of my family, I received a long time since 
some papers belonging to the late Mr. Tucker- 
Edwardes of Sealyham, co. Pembroke, which 
property was conveyed by the marriage of Cathe- 
rine Tucker, the heiress, with his grandfather : 
amongst these I found a Tucker pedigree from 
the “Cotgreave Papers,” which I at once recog- 
nised as the work of Spence: indeed, had I not 


ately have perceived the pretended facts to be in- 
correct ; but beyond assuring the present members 
of Mr. Tucker-Edwardes’ family that it was a 
forgery, I did not then take any further trouble 
in the matter: I, however, subsequently found 
out that 52. had been paid for this trash, and, 


cer, produced unanswerable evidence to the same | worse still, that it had been accepted as genuine 
effect in 1778. Nevertheless, the evidence now | by the late Mr. Joseph Morris, of Shrewsbury (a 
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gentleman very well informed in Welsh pedigrees) 


and Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, who had actually | 


appended it as a note to the Tucker pedigree in 
his edition of Lewys Dwnn's Visitation! L then 
thought the matter worthy some notice, as Sir 
Samuel's books are now and ever will be received 
and quoted with credit, and therefore at once set 
about so far returning Mr. Spence’s compliment 
as to trace his pedigree and his fruitful source of 
information, the “Cotgreave Papers.” ‘The first 
I found to be far less honourable than many he 
has drawn, and the latter I found not at all, 
existing, as they did, in his imagination only. 

The late Sir John Cotgreave (formerly a Mr. 
Johnson, who assumed his more aristocratic sur- 
name by virtue of being descended from the 
family), was knighted as Mayor of Chester in 
1816, “on the marriage of the Princess Char- 


lotte.” He married twice: by his first wife (Miss | 


Cross) he had no issue, but by his second, a dress- 
maker, Miss Harriett Spence, he had children 
both before and after marriage. Sir John died 
1836: his widow survived till 1848. William 
Sidney Spence was her brother. I have not dis- 
covered, nor is it material, whether or not Lady 
Cotgreave connived at or derived benefit by the 
forgeries of her brother, or attested them, as he 
asserted: it is clear, however, that his pedigrees 
before 1848 (when she died) are verified by the 
signature of “Harriet” Cotgreave, and those 
subsequently by “ Ellen” Cotgreave, the “ Miss” 
C. whose attestation he offered in all cases after 
his sister's death. It is not a little singular that 
while I was actually engaged in my investigations 
with regard to Spence, his “ ruling passion strong 
in death” manifested itself in another hideous 
appearance of his trickery, to taunt me in my 
work, and, as it proved, to spur me to more 
speedy action: 1 had occasion to trace the de- 
scent of a manor lately inherited by a friend and 


neighbour, who, to assist me, sent a bundle, | 
labelled “ Pedigree papers,” belonging to the late | 


Squire (Pudsey). A motley collection I found 


them. First, the original parchment roll of | 


Registers of the next parish from 1561 to 1729 
(which I at once restored to the Incumbent), 
then some old accounts, and lastly, a glowing his- 
tory of the Pudseys, furnished by Mr. Spence! 
My friend was quite * taken out of conceit” when 
he heard the value I placed on the information in 
his “ bundle,” but it tended to show how whole- 
sale a business Spence conducted with his “ Cot- 
greave Papers.” Had he confined his victimising 
to guileless country squires, or to those who, as 


Lorp Monson writes, gladly accept and pay for | 
flattering notices of their ancestry on Count | 


Hamilton's maxim, that “ On croit facilement ce 
qu'on soubsite,” he would probably have found 
more dupes; but in addressing his lies to either 
that nobleman (Lorp Monson), or Mr. Suirzey, 


— both eminent genealogists, and perfectly con- 
versant with every detail of their descent — he (I 


| trust they will forgive me for, figuratively saying) 


“ caught a Tartar.” 

I court, therefore, additions to the numerous 
instances already known to me of the existence 
of Spence’s fraudulent pedigrees, to the end that 
a list may, with the Editor's approval, be here- 
after recorded in “N. & Q.” for the warning of 
present and future genealogists, and references 
made to such works where they have been ac- 
cepted and quoted. 8. T. 


Cowett’s InrerPRETER CONDEMNED. — Having 
in my hand the other day a proclamation, printed 
in 1610, by Robert Barker, being in fact the 
identical proclamation produced and read in evi- 
dence on the trial of Abp. Laud, 13th March, 
1643-4, I made the following extract therefrom, 
relative to this work : — 

“The proof whereof wee have lately had by a booke 
written by Doctour Cowell, called The Interpreter: for 
hee being only a civilian by profession, and upon that 
large ground of a kinde of Dictionary (as it were) follow- 
ing the alphabet, having all kind of purposes belonging 
to government and monarchie in his way, by medling in 
matters above his reach, he hath fallen in many things 
to mistake, and deceive himself. In some thinges dis- 
puting so nicely upon the history of this monarchie, that 
it may receive doubtfull interpretations: yea, in some 
points very derogatory to the supreme power of this 
crowne. In other cases, mistaking the true state of the 
parliament of this kingdome to the fundamentall consti- 
tutions and priviledges thereof, and in some other points 
speaking irreverently of the common law of England, 
and of the workes of some of the most ancient and fa- 
mous judges therein; it being a thing utterly unlawfull 
to any subject to speak or write against that lawe under 
which he liveth, and which we are sworne and are re- 
solved to maintaine.” 

A Nore to tne “ Voyaces or Sir Francis 
Drake anp Sir Tuomas Cavenptsn.” — In the 
Journal of the first voyage of the Dutch, as a 
nation, to the East Indies, under the command of 
Jan Jansz. Molenaer and Cornelis Houtman, 
from April, 1595, to August, 1597, there occur 
the following passages : — 

“ As our fleet was lying off Balembuang on Jan. 22, 
1597, a nobleman of the insularies came on board; and 
informed us, amongst other particulars, that the father of 
the present King of Balembuang was still living (a very 
old man), and then residing in the interior. Now, as our 
informant furthermore remembered a ship of the same 
shape as ours, which had visited the port some ten years 
before, we concluded that this old man was the identical 
person spoken of by Sir Thomas Candish, in his Voyages, 
as then past 150 years of age.” 

And further : — 


« Between whiles (on the 9th of February 1597) our 
ship Mauritius had anchored in the bay of Padang, 
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where we were told by the natives that, eighteen years 
ago, just such men as we had been on shore, who had cut 


a piece of cable in five or six parts, and afterwards had | 


joined them again into-a whole. We conjectured these to 


‘have been Sir Francis Drake and his fellows.” 


Joun van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 
Tne Saturpay Some of the 
advocates of the Saturday half-holiday may not 


be aware that they bave in their favour an un- | 


repealed law of King Canute : — 

“Let every Sunday's feast be held from Saturday’s 
noon to Monday’s dawn” (“ Healde mon wlus Sunnan- 
dages freolsunge fram Saternesdages none oS Monandages 
lihtinge.”) See Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Inslitu'es of 
England, “ Laws of Cuut,” i, 14. 


Perrosivs Arniter. — 
1. “Heu, Heu, quotidie pejus: hae Colonia retrouersus 


crescit, tanquam coda vituli,”—Satyr. c, xliv. p. 125, edit. | 


Anton. 

Is our vulgar expression, to “grow downwards 
like a cow’s tail,” fetched from this passage ; or is 
it merely a curious undesigned coincidence ? 

2. “Trimalchio . . . basiavit puerum, ac iussit supra 
dorsum ascendere suum. Non moratur ille, usus equo, 


manuque plena scapulas eius subinde verberavit, interque | 


risum proclamavit; (Croesus) bucew! bucem! quot sunt 
hic? ”—Sutyr. c. |xiv. pp. 191, 2, edit. Anton. 

Is this the original of our nursery game, where 
one child stands behind another who shuts his 
eyes, while the former holds up some of his 
fingers, and cries, “ Buck! buck! how many 
horns do I hold up?” and repeats the perform- 
ance until the number is guessed ? Dernigt. 


Armortat Grass, temp. James I.—In Sir 


William Heyrick’s accompt book, under the year | 


1612, I find the following item: — 


“ Paid to Butler for the King’s armes, the Goldsmith's 
armes, and the Citties armes, and my Wife’s 31. 5s. 0d.” 


Sir William Heyrick then had houses at Beau- 


manor in Leicestershire, at Richmond in Surrey, | 
and in Cheapside. I imagine these arms were | 


for the last: and that they were probably in 
staincd glass for his windows. The entry fur- 
nishes only another example of a very common 
usage in the erection by a citizen of the arms of 
his sovereign, his company, and the city ; but as 
little is known of our old glass-painters, it may 
be worth while to note the name of Butler. 
J.G.N. 


Queries, 
WELLS CITY SEALS AND THEIR SYMBOLS. 


The city of Wells is well known to have de- | 


rived its name from the remarkable springs near 
the eastern end of the Cathedral there. The 
principal spring has been, from the earliest times, 


| 
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| known as “St. Andrew's Well.” The quantity 
of water rising in these springs is very large, the 
whole of which is discharged into the moat which 
| surrounds the Bishop's Palace, except that por- 
tion which flows through pipes to the great con- 
duit in the market place, near the site of the 
ancient high cross. This right to the water, as 
well as the conduit, was the gift of Bishop ‘Thomas 
Beckingion, a.p. 1451. ‘The town was incorpo- 
rated by Bishop Robert (1135—1165), whose 
Charter was confirmed, and the privileges granted 
by it increased by Bishops Reginald Fitz Joce- 
lyne and Savaric. King John gave the city its 
| first royal Charter, Sept. 7th, in the third year of 
his reign. ‘There were numerous other charters 
granted by succeeding kings and queens; one of 
| the latest and most important and valuable was 
' by Queen Elizabeth in the thirty-first year of 
her reign. 

There are three different seals belonging to 
the Corporation. ‘The earliest is circular in form, 
| and of silver; in size about the same as the half- 
crown piece. On it is a tree, which appears to 
be standing on a spring of water, and at the root 
| isa fish, which a bird seems about to seize. In 
the branches of the tree are other birds, appa- 
rently of a smaller kind. On each side of the 
tree is a figure of a human head, one of which, I 
believe, is intended to represent St. Peter, and 
the other St. Andrew, the latter being the patron 
saint of the cathedral. ‘The legend on the seal is 
much worn, but may be read thus, — “ Sigillvm 
Seneschalli Comvnitatis Byrgi Welliz.” Among 
the Corporation records is a document with an 
impression of this seal appended to it, dated in 
1316. This, until about a hundred years ago, 
was used by the mayor for the time being, and was 
| called the mayor's seal. After this it was used 

by the “Justice,” i. e. the person who had served 

the office of mayor, and as such is justice of the 

peace for one year after he ceases to hold office. 
| The second seal is in two parts, obverse and 
reverse, and nearly two inches in diameter. ‘The 
material is a kind of bell-metal, sometimes, in 
early documents, I believe, called Laten. On 
one of the sides, a tree is represented as growing 
over a spring of water, in which is a fish about 
to be seized by a large bird. Another bird ap- 
pears to be flying down from the tree, and a third 
} at the edge of the spring, both seeming also to 
| be locking towards the fish. In the branches of 
the tree are other smaller birds. On the other 
side of the seal, an ancient building with three 
gables, apparently a church, is represented. In 
the centre under an arch, is the figure of a man. 
| On the centre gable is a head surrounded by a 
nimbus, and on the other gables are other heads, 
one apparently intended to represent the sun, and 
the second the moon. The building is raised on 
three arches, under which a stream of water seems 
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to be running. Round the edge of the last men- 
tioned side of the seal is the following legend : — 
Sigillvm Commvne Byrgi Wellie,” and on the 
other side, “ Andrea Famvlos More ‘T'vere (Tuere) 
Tvos (Tuos).” There is an existing document, 
with this seal attached, dated in 1315. The third 
seal is also of silver, and oval in shape. ‘This is 
modern, having been given to the corporation for 
the use of the mayor, in the year 1754, soon after 
which the use of the first-mentioned seal was 
abandoned by the mayor, as before stated. The 
legend on this seal is “ Hoc Fonte derivata in 
Patriam Populumque fluit” (probably suggested 
by one lines in Horace) — 

- « « Hoe fonte derivata clades 

"bh Patriam, populumque fluxit.” 

The armorial bearings of the city are described 
by Edmondson as follows:—-“ Per fess argent 
and vert, a tree proper, issuant from the fesse 
line: in base three wells, two and one, masoned, 
gules.” The same authority, in speaking of the 
ancient arms of the city, says: — 

“T am doubtful whether the arms of this city are such 
as are here blazoned ; as on a strict inquiry made in that 
city, I could not find the blazon or description of any 
arms that belonged thereto. ‘The Corporation seal, which 
is very ancient, represents a tree, from the root whereof 
runs a spring of water: on the sinister side thereof stands 
a stork, picking up a fish; on the dexter side of the tree 
is another bird, resembling a Cornish Chough.” 


The arms, as blazoned by Edmondson, were | 


obtained, I believe, at the time when Queen 
Elizabeth’s Charter was granted, as they are not 
noticed in the city records before that date. 

Probably some light would be thrown on the 
subject by referring | to the Heralds’ Visitations, 
one of which is thus noticed in the Corporate 
proceedings, 23rd August, 21 James I. :— 

“This day motion was made by Mr. Maior that the 
King’s Majesties Heralds have required this Corporation 
to show their antient Charters and liberties, and the 
Armes of this citie, and to have the same entered into 
theire booke made for that purpose: whervppon it is 
condiscinded that the saide Heralds shall see the Char- 
ters and Loth the Seales, viz. the Corporacén Seale, and 
the Maior’s; and it is agreed that the Receiver shall pay 
ynto them xl*, whiche was taken out of the Chest in 
the little purse, in whiche ther is left £xii xviii*.” 

If any of the readers of “N. & Q.” can give 
any particulars from the Heralds’ Visitation just 
referred to, I shall be obliged, and particularly I 
ani most desirous of knowing the real meaning 
of the symbolical representation on the old seals 
of the fishes and birds. I may observe, that it 
has been suggested by a gentleman learned in 
such matters, that the fish is symbolical of the 
Saviour, and the birds of souls of the departed. 

Ina. 


Avignon Inscrivtrions. — Avignon was twice 
the residence of the exiled Royal family of Eng- 
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land. James III. ms old Pretender) held his 
court there for some time, and thither his son 
Charles retired after the defeat of Culloden. It 
is probable that in the burial grounds of that 


city, and its neighbour hood, are to be found me- 


morials of some of their followers. Any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who happens to wander thus far, would 
be doing good service by transcribing these re- 
mains, if such there be. Epwarp Peacock. 


Passace 1n Bossuer.—In one of Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s letters to Mad. Swetchine, dated 
Sept. 1856, he refers to a passage from Bossuet 
quoted by the latter—at the same time expressing 
his surprise at his never having met with it. I 
have searched in vain to find it, but without suc 
cess. Perhaps some of your readers can give me 
the reference? ‘The passage is as follows: — 

« Je ne sais, Seigneur, si vous étes content de moi, et je 
reconnais méme que vous avez bien des sujets de ne 
l'étre pas. Mais pour moi, je dois confesser & votre gloire 
que je suis content de vous, et que je le suis parfaite- 
ment, Il vous importe peu que je le sois ou non. Mais 
apres tout, c'est le témoignage le plus glorieux que je 
puisse vous rendre; car dire que je suis content de vous, 
c'est dire que vous étes mon Dieu, puisqu’il n'y a qu'un 
Dieu qui puisse me contenter.” 

Lionet J. Roprxson. 

Audit Office. 


AmBassavors To France. — I request 
to be informed who were our ambassadors to 
France during a part of the reign of George ITI. 
(with the exact date of their several appoint- 
ments), beginning with John Frederick Sackville, 
Duke of Dorset, K.G., till the time when M. 
Chauvelin, the minister from France, was chassé 
by our government early in 1793, and when, I 
conclude, our ambassador, Granville Leveson, Earl 
Gower, K.G. (postea Marquis of Stafford), with- 
drew, and all amicable relations between the two 
countries ceased for the time. My principal ob- 
ject is to ascertain who was our minister-residen- 
tiary in Paris on the 14th July, 1789, the epoch 
from which all the French date their Revolution 
(lz prise de la Bastille). Permit me to add, I 
have consulted Beatson's Poltical Index, and have 
not succeeded in the object of my inquiry. His 
list, I suspect, is incomplete for the above period. 

Secunpum OrpIneM. 

Erigrams on THE Pores or Rome, etc. —A 
friend lately mentioned to me that there was pub- 
lished about six years since a collection of epi- 
grams on the Popes of Rome, including both the 
pre- and post- reformation ones. Whi: at is the title 
of the collection, and publisher’ sname? Is there 
any list of similar works ? Aiken Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 

A Giant rounp at Sr. Bess. — In Jefferson's 
History and Antiquities of Allerdale Above Der- 
went, 1 find the tollowing curious account of the 
discovery of the remains of a giant at St. Bec 
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Cumberland, extracted from a MS. in the li- 
brary of the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle : — 
“A true report of Hugh Hodson of Thorneway, in 
Cumberland to St Rob, Cewell (qy. Sewell) of a gyant 
found at St. Bees in Cumberland, The said Gyant was 
buried 4 vards deep in the ground, w*® is now a corn 
field. It was 4 yards and a half long, and was in com- 
rm armour: his sword and his battle axe lying by 
im. lHlis sword was two spans broad and more than 
two yards long. The head of his battle axe a yard long, 
the shaft of it all of iron, as thick as a man’s thigh, 
and more than two yards long. His teeth were 6 inches 
long and 2 inches broad ?; his forehead was more than 
two spans and a half broad. His chine bone could con- 
taine 3 pecks of oat meale. His armour, sword, and 
battle-axe are at Mr. Sands of Redington (Rottington), 
and at Mr, Wybers of St. Bees.” — Machel MSS. vol. vi. 
Can you or any of your correspondents give 
any further information upon the subject? Is 
any of his armour still in existence? 
the information exist only in the imagination of 
“Hugh Hodson.” Henry. 
Cumberland. 


of your readers will explain the allusions to local 
or national peculiarities referred to in the follow- 
ing proverbs 
1. “ All’ amico mondagli il fico, 
All’ inimico il persico.” 
2. “ A Lucca ti vidi, a Pisa ti connobbi.” 
3. “ Egli ha fatto come quel Perugino, che subito che 
gli fa rotto il capo, corse a casa per la celata,” 
4. “ Pit pazzi che quei da Zago, che davan del letame 
al campanile perch? crescesse.” 
And the probable date of this one : — 
5. “ L’ Inglese italianizzato 
Un diavolo incarnato.” 
With regard to proverb 1, I can suggest two 
explanations : — 
1. In Italy the fig is considered the most whole- 
some and the peach the most unwholesome fruit. 
But, guere, is this the fact ? or 


Or did 


2. It is easy enough to peel a peach, but very | 


difficult to perform the same operation on a fig. 

And perhaps proverb 2 may have some con- 
nection with a story that is told by Horace Wal- 
pole, of a person recognizing in London an 
acquaintance which he had made in Bath, much 
to the other's disgust : — 

“Why, my lord,’ said he, ‘you knew me in Bath.’ 

“*Possibly in Bath I might know you again,’ replied 
his lordship.” 

But was Pisa so deserted at the birth of this 
proverb as now ? Liongex G, Rostnson. 

Audit Office. 


Sir Henry Lanerorp, Bart.— Will some of 
your numerous readers favour me with any 
genealogical particulars respecting this gentleman, 
who was sheriff of the county of Devon, temp. 
George I. G. A. 


I. Jaw. 4, 62. 


Lee or Quarenpon. — Are there any existing 
monumental memorials of the family of Lee, a 
branch of the Quarendon Lees, which flourished at 
Warwick in the middle of the sixteenth century, 


| one member of which married Alice, daughter of 


Richard Dalby, Esq., of the same county? If so, 
where are they to be found ? F. G. L. 
Aberdeen. 


Mrs. Murray.—In Mr. C. Redding’s Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, there is some notice (vol. i. p. 
6), of Mrs. Murray, author of a work called The 
Gleaner, three vols., and some dramatic pieces. 
Mrs. Murray was the wife of the Rev. J. Murray, 
a Universalist preacher in America about the end 
of last century, who was known by the name of 
“ Salvation Murray.” Can you give me any ac- 
count of Mrs. Murray, the titles and dates of her 
works, &c. ? R. 


Paper Money at Lerpen. — Mr. Dineley, in 
his MS. account of the Low Countries, written 


Tratian Paoverss.—TI shall feel obliged if any | 


siege of Leyden in 1574, in these words : — 

“During the siege of this city (Leyden), which held 
even almost to the famishment of many, they made 
money of paper, with these devices — Hac libertatis ergo ; 
Pugno pro patria; Godt behoed Leyden. Some of their 
pieces remain to this day in the hands of the curious of 
the University. This siege began a little after Easter, 
and was raised, and ended the 3rd of October, 1574.” 

Paper in this description must mean pasteboard, 
for pen-and-ink drawings of these coins are shown 
in Mr. Dineley's book, about the size of crown- 
pieces, with a lion crowned, and cross-keys as de- 
vices. 

Is there any instance of this kind of money in 
use in any other country than Holland ? 

Tuos. E. 


Pascua’s Prrcrmmace to Parestine. — I have 
a small volume, edited by Peter Calentijn at 
Louvain in 1576, as a posthumous work by Ian 
Pascha. The title is Een deuoie maniere om 
Gheestelyck Pelgrimagie te trechen. tot den heyli- 
ghen lande,” §c. The book is in Flemish, and 


| consists of two portions: the former preliminary 


j 


instructions and prayers for the pilgrim; the 
latter, a daily itinerary, and directions for the 
accomplishment of the pilgrimage in a year. 
There are some curious details respecting the 
places visited, and a number of rude cuts, of 
which some are remarkable. The letter-press con- 
sists of 159 leaves, and is followed by a MS. which 
is mainly a copy of part of the text. I want to 
know if anything is recorded of the author, or if 
any importance attaches to the book. The title- 
page says that Pascha was a doctor in divinity, 
and a Carmelite in the Convent at Mechelen or 
Malines. Among the cuts the “ Sacri sepulchri 
templum,” and the “Interius sacellum sepulchri 


. | Christi,” seem to merit attention B. H. C, 
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Peace Congress rroposep 1x 1693.— Who is | 


the author of a little book, of which the following 
is the title: — 

“ An Essay towards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe, by the Establishment of an Laropean Dyet, Par- 
liament, or Estates. Beati Pucijici. Cadunt Arma 
Sege (sic). London; Printed in the Year 1693, 24mo, 
67 pp., and 3 pp. “To the Reader.” 

The writer proposes that the sovereign princes 
of Europe should meet by their stated deputies 
in a General Diet, Estates, or Parliament ; and 
then establish rules of justice for sovereign 
princes to observe one to another. The volume 
has the appearance of having been privately 
printed, and the copy which is here described be- 
longed to Bindley and Heber, having been for- 
merly in the possession of an Earl (Qu. the 
name), whose coronet is on the side of the book. 

A 

Prayer Boox or 1604. — What are the special 
peculiarities of the celebrated and rare edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer, published in 1604 ? 

F. S. A. Crericus. 

Der. Ricnarv Sinpes. — Unknown book or 
tractate by Dr. Richard Sibbes. My attention 
has been called by a book-loving friend to the 
following quotation from a book or tractate of Dr. 
Sibbes’s, hitherto unheard of : — 

“Dr. Sibbs thus [in the margin opposite Gospel 
Anointings, p. 94] .... Particular visible churches are 
now God's Tabernacle. The church of the Jews was a 
National Church; but now God hath erected particular 
tabernacles,” &c, 

This paragraph (which it is not necessary to 
my purpose to give in full) occurs in a tract by 
Philip Nye, entitled The Lawfulness of the Oath 
of Supremacy and Power of the King in Ecelesias- 
tical Affairs [4to, 1683, p. 41]. I never had 
heard before of Gospel Anointings, and since have 
failed to trace it to any public or private library, 
or even catalogue ; and yet the name of Philip Nye 
carries authority with it inasmuch as he (in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Goodwin) was one of the publishers 
of Sibbes’s numerous posthumous works. May I 
ask readers of “N. & Q.” to kindly aid me in 
recovering a copy of Gospel Anointings ? I would 
take the opportunity of adding that I am still 
without a copy of Sibbes's Saints’ Comforts, 12mo, 
1638. As the new collective edition of Sibbes’s 
Works must be put to press immediately, I ven- 
ture to say inopi beneficium bis dat, qui dat celeriter. 

Avexanver Grosarrt. 

lst Manse, Kinross, N. B. 


SranpGate Horr.—TI have heard Standgate 
Hole mentioned among the most notoriously dan- 
gerous localities in the neighbourhood of London 
for highway robbery in the last. century. Where 
was Standgate Hole? I do not find it mentioned 
in Cunningham's Handbook for London. Ss. 


Sronenence. — Can Sir Roger Murchison, or 
any other authority, favour the Antiquarian Re- 
public with the proper geological term for the 
stones of which Stonehenge is composed? Many 
of the common people insist that they are artifi- 
cial. Geoilrev affirms that they were brought from 
the plain of Killara in Ireland (Tara); and a friend 
tells me he believes the stones there are of the 
same character asthose of Stonehenge. The altar 
is said to be porphyry, which also is the geologi- 
cal character of the famous London stone, now 
enclosed in another stone with a circular aperture, 
on the north side of Cannon Street, city. It was, 
we know, the milliarium from which the Romans 
measured all the mileages in the kingdom. It 
was also the altar of the Temple of Diana, on 
which the old British kings took the oaths on their 
accession, laying their hands on it. Until they 
had done so they were only kings presumptive. 
The tradition of the usage survived as late at 
least as Jack Cade's time, for it is not before he 
rushes and strikes the stone, that he thinks himself 
entitled to exclaim — 


“ Now is Jack Cade Lord Mayor of London!” 


Tradition also declares it was brought from Troy 
by Brutus, and laid down by his own hand as the 
altar-stone of the Diana Temple, the foundation 
stone of London and its palladium — 
“Tra maen Prydain 
Tra Ned Liyndain.” 

** So long as the stone of Brutus is safe, so long 
will London flourish,” which infers also, it is to 
be supposed, that if it disappears London will 
wane. It has from the earliest ages been jeal- 
ously guarded and imbedded, perhaps from a su-* 
perstitious belief in the identity of the fate of 
London with that of its palladium. At any rate 
it is a very famous stone, and it is desirable we 
should get all the knowledge about it we can. 

Mor Mergion. 


Sr. Narotgeon. — Napoleon is, I believe, a pro- 
per name of ancient standing among the Italians. 
Thus Napoleone Orsino (what a conjunction !), 
Count of Monopello, appears about 1370, under 
Urban V. (Pope), as one who had devised pro- 
perty fur the erection of a monastery at Rome. 
The name is connected with the history of the 
church and monastery of Holy Cross. I wish to 
know who Saint Napoleon was, and where I can 
find his biography ? B. H.C. 


Queries with Answers. 

Sme Francis Pace. — The character of this 
“ harfging judge” is rendered memorable by Pope, 
the Duke of Wharton, Savage, Fielding, and 
Johnson ; but little is told of the incidents of his 
life, his lineage, or his death. Can any of your 
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correspondents enlighten me in reference to these 


particulars? I shall be grateful for any informa- | 


tion. Epwarp Foss. 
[Sir Francis Page was the son of the Vicar of Blox- 


“The Legend of the Wandering Jew from Matthew 
Paris.” ‘The fullest particulars of the legend will how- 
ever be found in Griisse, Die Sage vom Ewigen Juden, 


| §c., Dresden und Leipsig, 1844.] 


ham in Oxfordshire. He assumed the coif Dec. 14, 1704; | 


became king’s sergeant Jan. 26, 1714-15; a baron of | 


the Exchequer May 22, 1718; a justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas Nov. 4, 1726, and a justice of the King’s 
Bench Sept. 27, 1727. He always felt a luxury in con- 


demning a prisoner, which obtained for him the epithet | 


of “the hanging judge.” ‘Treating a poor thatcher at 
Dorchester with his usual rigour, the man exclaimed 
after his trial — 
* God, in his rage, 
Made a Judge Page.” 


Quvoration.—W hence are the two noble lines: — 


* Of this blest man, let this just praise be given, 
Heaven was in him before he was in heaven.” 


J.C. 


[This couplet was written by Izaak Walton in his 
copy of Dr. Richard Sibbes’s work, The Returning Buck- 


| slider, 4to, 1641.] 


Page was the judge who tried Savage for murder, whom 


he seemed anxious to condemn; indeed, he owned that 
he had been particularly severe against him. When de- 
crepil from old age, as he passed along from court, a 
friend inquired particularly of the state of his health. 


He replied, “ My dear Sir, you see I keep hanging on, | 


hanging on.” He died on Dec. 18, 1741, aged eighty, at 
his seat at North Aston in Oxfordshire. — Vide Noble's 
Biog. History of England, iii. 203. Verhaps some of our 
genealogical friends may be able to supply our corre- 
spondent with an account of the “ birth, parentage, and 
education ” of this notorious judge. ] 


Tue Ass tne Lapprr. — In Biblia Sacra 
Hebraica (Bibliotheca Sussexiana, vol. i. p. xi.) is 
the following expression, “ May this book not be 
damaged, neither this day nor for ever, until the 
ass ascends the ladder.” Query, the legend ? 

5 


[The passage at the end of this manuscript (See. xiii.) 
reads as follows: “I, Meyer, the son of Rabbi Jacob, the 
scribe, have finished this book for Rabbi Abraham, the 
son of Rabbi Nathan, the 5052nd year (a.p. 1292); and 
he has bequeathed it to his children and bis children’s 

“children for ever. Amen, Amen. Amen. Selah. Be strong 
and strengthened. May this book not be damaged, neither 
this day nor for ever, until the Ass ascends the Ladder.” 
Like the Latin phrase of Petronius “asinus in tegulis” 
(an ass on the housetop), which is supposed to signify 
something impossible and incredible, the saying “ until 
the ass ascends the ladder,” is a proverbial expression 
among the Rabbins, for what will never take place; e. g. 
** Si ascenderit asinus per scalas, invenietur scientia in 
mulieribus ; " —a proposition so uncomplimentary to the 
superior sex, that we leave it in Buxtorf’s Latin. } 


Lecenvs or THE Wanpertnc Jew. — Would 
you kindly inform me whether there are in the 
English language many versions of the legend of 
the Wandering Jew, what these are, and where 
they are to be met with? 

A Frencu Susscriner. 

24, Avenue de la Porte Maillot, Paris, 

[The earliest mention of this legend is in Matthew 
Paris, or rather in Roger of Wendover’s Chronicle, s. a. 
1228. See vol. iv. p. 176, of English Historical Society's 
edition, or vol. ii. p. 512, of the edition published by 
Bohn. A ballad of The Wandering Jew is printed by 
Percy, Reliques, ii. 301 (edit. 1794). Brand, in his Po- 
pular Antiquities (Bohn’s edition), iii. 309, makes refer- 
ence on this subject to Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible 
and Turkish Spy, vol. ii. book iii. let. 1.; and there is 
un article in Blachwood’s Magazine, vii, 608, entitled 


| 


Replies. 
EPITOME OF THE LIVES OF THE KINGS OF 
FRANCE. 
xii. 457.) 

R. B. The curious in books for the people of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century are familiar 
with the initials “ R. B.,” said by Dunton to be 
assumed by Nat. Crouch, and aflixed by him to 
the marvellous books which issued from his shop, 
the Bell in the Poultry, for the delectation of the 
million. 

Turning over a lot of these, I have singled out 
one of early date, which, I would submit, may be 
the father of the race, and that which probably 
suggested to the cunning bookseller that successful 
series of chapman’s books which must have en- 
riched him and his successors for some genera- 
tions. My book is — 

“ An Epitome of all the Lives of the Kings of France, 
from Pharamond the First to the now most Christian 
King Lewis the 13th, with a delation of the Famous 
Battailes of the two Kings of England, who were the 
first Victorious Princes that Conquered France. ‘Trans- 
lated out of the French Coppy by R. B., Esq., 12mo, 
London: P. by I. Okes, and are to be sould by I. Beckit.” 
&e. 1639. 

This little book has an emblematical frontis- 
piece by, or in the style of, Marshal, and the 
effigies of the sixty-four kings, whose lives it pro- 
fesses to give, in a bold cut upon the page, which 
fashion of illustration was one of the great attrac- 
tions of the people’s library under remark, Al- 
though claiming for this book the credit of kaving 
originated the Burton Family, my belief is that 
the R. B. upon the title indicates Richard Brath- 
wait; and that, consequently, to him rather than 
to the mythic R. Burton, are the people indebted 
for the example so successfully followed up by 
Nat. Crouch, alias R. B., of abridging or melting 
down the standard literature, popular stories, and 
folk lore of the day into a racy vernacular, which 
suited their capacities, and at a price which came 
within their means. R. B., the imitator, did not 
come before the public until 1678: the oldest of 
the Burton books in my possession is The Sur- 
prizing Miracles, §c., which professes to be by 


“R. B., author of the History of the Wars, Se. 
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-is “ printed for W. Bowtel.” 
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Lond., printed for N. Crouch, 1683.” At the end 


is “an Advertisement of books lately printed by 
R. Burton, and sold by N. C.” Here would 


seem to be two distinct persons, so that it was not | 


until a later period that Crouch assumed the 
initials either to put himself into the shoes of a 
defunct digestor, or to identify himself with a AZr. 
Harris of his own creating; for it is evident that 
whoever was the compiler of these books, he had 
no fixed idea of the meaning of his own initials, 
sometimes when he extended them, calling him- 


self Richard, and sometimes Robert Burton ; and | 


my theory is that Brathwait, to veil his eccen- 
tricities, often put forth books with his initials 
only, and that Crouch, falling in with The Epi- 
tome, took it for the model of his “ swelling shil- 
ling books;” and either through ignorance or 
design, gave a new interpretation to the R. B. he 
found upon the title. 

The foregoing scribble about R. B. I intended 
for “N. & Q.” along time back, and the Query of 
Recutus has just reminded me of it. Certainly 
there is no doubt about The Epitome being by 
Brathwait, and its omission in Haslewood’s list 
could only arise from his not having seen it. As 
it lies on my table beside The Lives of ail the 
Roman Emperors, by R. B. G. 1636 (included by 
him in said list), there can be but one opinion, 
for the same family features are unmistakably upon 
the face of both. My attention having been again 
drawn to the subject of R. B., I have taken a look 
at the small book in the Grenville library, bear- 
ing the date 1678, and apparently the first of the 
series of the Burton books. It bears the title : — 

“Miracles of Art and Nature, or a Brief Description of 
the several Varieties of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Plants, and 
Fruits of other Countries. ‘Together with several other 
remarkable things in the World.” 12mo, pp. 120, 
with seventy-one short chapters treating of the 
said miracles, but in a more sober style than its 
followers. It purports to be by R. B., Gent., and 
Brathwait was then 
dead, but here are his initials as in The Lives of the 
Romans, and no shadow of the coming Crouch, 
alias Burton, unless it can be discovered in the 
homely address “To the Ingenious Reader.” I 
have no doubt, however, that this is the first book 
of the popular series; and as it forms a kind of 
epoch in our literary history, perhaps you will 
agree with me that this address is worth reprint- 
ing in“ N. & Q.”: — 


“Candid Reader,” says R. B., “what thou findest 


herein are collections out of several ancient authors, | 
which (with no small trouble) I have carefully and dili- | 


gently collected, and compressed into this small book at 
some vacant hours, for the divertisement of such as thy- 


self who are disposed to read it; for, as the several cli- | 
mates of the world have not only influenced the inhabi- | 


tants, but the very beasts with natures different from one 
another, so hast thou here, not only a description of the 
several shapes and natures of variety of birds, beasts, 
fishes, plants, and fruits, but also of the dispositions and 


NOTES AN 


D QUERIES. 15 
customs (though some of them barbarous and inhumane) 
of several people who inhabit many pleasing and other 
parts of the world. I think there is not a chapter in 
which thou wilt not find various and remarkable things 
worth thy observation, and such (take the book through- 
out) that thou canst not have in any one author, at least 
modern, and of this volume. And if what 1 have done 
shall not dislike thee, 1 shall possibly proceed and go on 
to a further discovery in this kind, which doubtless can- 
not (as all variety doth) please thee. *Tis probable they 
are not so methodically disposed as some hands might 
have done; yet for variety and pleasure’s sake they are 
(I hope) pleasingly enough intermixed. And as I find 
this accepted, so I shall proceed. — Farewell, R. B.” 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that this book 
of The Miracles of Art and Nature, bears no re- 
semblance to R. B.'s Surprizing Miracles of 1683. 

J. 


EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND: URICONIUM., 
S. xii. 397.) 

Putuirs's statement is very curious, and de- 
serves investigation, though there can be little 
doubt that it will prove to be groundless. “ Fires, 
and the frequent fall of houses,” symptomatic 
though they may be of earthquakes, are especially 
mentioned by Juvenal as among the causes which 
rendered even the wretched loneliness of the 
country preferable to a residence in the Roman 
cities, 

As regards earthquakes in England, I can see 
no improbability in the statement of Col. Wild- 
man, such shocks being far more common than is 
generally supposed. Some of these shocks have 
been sufficiently violent to throw down buildings, 
to divert rivers, and to open large fissures in 
the earth ; and, but for their limited extent, would 
no doubt have been regarded as very serious 
earthquakes. 

A picturesque and interesting account of that 
which occurred in London and its neighbourhood 
in 1750, is given by the author of Mary Powell, 
in her Old Chelsea Bun House. ‘There were two 
shocks, at a month's interval; and such was the 
og for something dreadful in the pub- 
ic mind, that the drunken ravings of pseudo- 
prophets actually led many to believe that a third, 
far more destructive, would take place after a 
similar interval. As the details of this event are 
too well known to need repetition, I shall content 
myself with noting such particulars only as are 
not likely to have come under the notice of the 
| readers of “N. & Q.” The Methodists, at that 
| time exceedingly zealous and active, declaimed 


| fearfully on the subject ont of doors; and the 
| celebrated George Whitefield ventured into Hyde 
Park at midnight and preached 2 sermon; which 
has been described as “ truly sublime,” and “strik- 
| ingly terrific.” Mason, the author of a well- 
known treatise on Self Knowledge, says that there 
were four remarkable circumstances attending 
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these concussions: that the shock was repeated — 
that the last shock was strongest —that both were 
much more violent in the cities of London and 
Westminster than in any place beside; and that 
both happened when there was the greatest con- 
course of people there out of the country. 

It is far from easy, however, to obtain a con- 
sistent account of this occurrence ; almost every 
record of it being more or less coloured by theory, 
superstition, or a desire to “improve the ovea- 
sion.” The theologian, who had made up his 
mind to doom our metropolitan Babylon, dis- 
covered that it was confined to London and West- 
minster; whilst “such an honest chronicler as 
Griffith,” would find out that it did most mischief 
at Lambeth, Limehouse, and Poplar; and was 
sensibly felt all the way from Greenwich to Rich- 
mond! ‘The Methodists generally tracked it 
eastward and westward —from Whitechapel to 
Charing Cross—in order that it might make a 
clean sweep of “ guilty London”; whilst another 
account says, that “it seemed to move in a north 


and south direction,” and was sensibly felt at 


Highgate and Hampstead! 

A very remarkable earthquake, on a small scale, 
occurred at a place called the Birches, between 
Buildwas and Madeley, in Shropshire, on the 27th 
May, 1773; and is minutely described in a small 
volume, the title of which I have forgotten, by 
the celebrated John Fletcher, vicar of the latter 
place. It opened large fissures in the earth, 
transported trees and fields, destroyed a bridge, 
towed the river out of its proper channel, strew- 
ing the adjoining lands with fish, removed a barn 
entire a considerable distance, and broke up the 
hard-beaten road into fantastic forms resembling 
the shattered lava of Vesuvius, As the work re- 
ferred to is now rare, A. A. may consult The 
Youths’ Magazine for 1846 (p. 208), where he will 
find further particulars. 


On the 15th Nov. 1844, a somewhat similar | 


disturbance took place at St. Peter's Quay, about 
three miles from Newcastle; breaking up a large 


dry dock, and opening several considerable fis- | 


sures in the earth. Such occurrences are ap- 
parently not unusual, as the residents in those 
Parts have a name for them, and call them 

Creeps. Doveras 


Illness has prevented me from searching sooner 
for the following extract from the journal which 
I was in the habit of keeping in bygone years. 
Since your correspondent A. A. says that his 
“object is to collect any evidence as to earth- 
quakes in England,” I presume it will have some 
interest for him. 

March 17th, 1843 (near Liverpool). 

“ Shortly before 1 o'clock a.m., not having yet fallen 

asleep, I was suddenly and most effectually roused by a 


sharp shock of an earthquake. I instantly felt 


that it was one; for it was too peculiar to suggest (to 
me) any other idea, though I find that some others who 
felt it were at a loss, 

“There were ten or twelve distinct vibrations: the 
first very strong, shaking the bed and the whole house, 
and rattling the slates and chimney-pots, accompanied 
too by a rumbling sound ; and they gradually subsided thus, 
The whole may have lasted from twenty to thirty seconds, 

“If not positively alarming, for 1 certainly did not 
look for any harm, it yet was awful and highly startling. 
I heard my heart beating for many minutes afterwards, 
and had some trouble in inducing myself to walk to the 
window to examine the night. It was light, and per- 
fectly calm. To-day has been unnatura:ly warm: I went 
to town and returned, with burnt face and quite op- 
pressed, as in the dog days.” 

Thus far my extract; to which I may add, 
that a man-servant, awake on the ground floor 
of the house, felt nothing; but his canary beat 
itself frantically about its cage, so that he struck 
a light, thinking that a cat must be frightening it. 
He looked too at his watch, and the hour corfe- 
sponded with that of the earthquake. The cage 
was full of feathers, and the bird seemed sick for 
several days. 

Two children, brought up in a high degree of 
religious excitement in the same neighbourhood, 
were greatly terrified. A nervous girl, of twelve, 
thought the vibrations were the steps of an angel 
crossing the room, and believed it a warning that 
she must die. A delicate boy, of five, was so terri- 
fied, that he had a fever. Policemen, on duty 
at the Liverpool docks, said that the barrels on 
the quay rolled about and knocked against each 
other; and one thought he heard a heavy cart 
passing over the wooden bridge. They had no 
thought of earthquake. 

The papers recorded that alone house in York- 
shire was thrown down with the shock. It was 
felt also in Dublin. 

I have since felt severe shocks of earthquake in 
Italy, which caused me no greater personal sensa- 
tions than this one in England. M. F. 

Shanakiel. 


A brother of mine, who had passed many years 
in the West Indies, and was at St. Vincent's at 
the time of the eruption of the Souffriére moun- 
tains, was on a visit at Mansfield at the time of 
the earthquake in Notts, referred to by A. A. 
He was instantly aware what the shock meant ; 
and, in much alarm, rushed out of doors. Al- 
though the shock, or shocks, were severe, and 
accompanied by shaking of doors and windows, 
&e., no mischief was done in the town, Mans- 
field is some six or seven miles from Newstead, 

If I am not mistaken, it occurred in 1825 ; and, 
I think on Sunday, just before or after church. 

The derivation of Wreckenceaster, Wreckceter, 
or Wroxeter, from wreced, “wrecked or de- 
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stroyed,” will not hold water. The word wrecken 
is evidently a corruption of “ Uriconium ” itself. | 


Uriconium, in Ptolemy Viroconium — found writ- 
ten Vivecinum and Virecinum, and called by 
Nennius, Caer Vruach —is, without doubt, merely 
the Latin form of its original British name ; which 
it may have had from its situation at or near the 
confluence of the Tern (which I take to have 
been what is now called the “Bell Brook”) with 
the Hafren, 7. e. the Sabrina, or Severn. 
the word Uriconium may be derived from the 
Brit. Uar-i-con-ui, i.e. “upon or near the head 
of the river or water.” 
corruption Sariconium, may be the same word: 
for Camden tells us that the latter stood on “a 


little brook called the Ine, which, thence encom- | 


assing the walls of Hereford, falls into the Wye.” 
“here was also a place called Uricona at Sheriff- 
Hales. The initial letter in Sariconium has doubt- 
less crept in, in the same way that it has in 

Sabrina from Hafren, and in many other names. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Literature: Carpenter 
(2° S. xii. 521.) — Regard for an old friend, 
and sympathy with a hardworking literary man 
under a sad calamity, induce me to ask permission 
to add one remark to your editorial answer to 
Mr. Bartierr. Mr. William Carpenter is still 


living, rather advanced in years, and has been | 


recently visited with the affliction of blindness. 

The sight of one eye has left him, and the other 

is so weak as to be useless for literary labour. 
Ido not know what was his reply (if any) to 


the accusations of the Christian Remembrancer in | 


1827; but he has ever since then been an active 
member of the “fourth estate.” He once had the 
honour of a state prosecution for political libel. 

I am violating no confidence (I regret to say) 
in revealing his present misfortunes, for a public 
subscription was set on foot for his relief. 

Jos J. Worxkarp, M.A. 


Articte “Usr anp Have” (not Have and 
Tse) (2"4 S. xii. 456.) This article appeared in 
Chambers’ Journal for February 28, 1835. C. 


REPRESENTATIONS IN SCULPTURE OF THE First 
Person oF tue Hory Trinity (2S. xii. 348, 
443, 483.)—In the Church of the Jesuits, at Rome, 
is a colossal group of this subject. 
the First Person is planted upon a globe of lapis 
lazuli, perhaps the largest in the world. The 
group is in white marble. A carved oak panel, 
in my possession, represents the baptism of our 
Lord. His head is surrounded by a glory of a 
lozenge form. 
Wings expanded, is descending in the centre of a 


round nimbus; whilst, in clouds above, the First | 


Person is represented as an old and bearded man, 
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If so, | 


Indeed, Ariconium, by | 


The foot of | 


The Holy Ghost, as a dove, with | 


17 


without nimbus or tiara, but holding a mound in 
his right hand, and pointing downwards with his 
left. W. J. Bernuarp Smiru. 
Temple. 
Entnvustasm vavour or Hamppen (2" S. 
| xii, 232, 277.) —The following entry is copied 
from a catalogue just issued by Mr. J. C. Hotten 
| of Piceadilly : — 


“75. Two most curious petitions from the inhab‘tants 
of the county of Buckingham to the parliament, relative 
to Popish lords and bishops. Folio, fine copy, 7s. 6d. 
Printed by R. C. 1642.” 

From Col. Whalley the regicide’s curious li- 
brary. At the foot it says :— 

“ These petitions were brought by thousands of the in- 
habitants of the co. of Buckingliam, riding orderly by 
three in a ranke, thorow London, on llth Jan. to the 


Hlouses of Parhament.” 
W. D. Macray. 


Mutation or Seputcurat Memortats (2"*S. 
xii. 12, &c.) —I have the fragments of eight stone 
coffin slabs, decorated with crosses tastefully de- 
signed, from 1250 to 1490. The fragments were 
found forming the sells and jambs of apertures 
for the admission of light (instead of the old 
Norman loophole) in the south wall of the church 
of this parish, and of a “ perpendicular ” window 
in the east wall; the wall and its window being in 
the place of the original apse and its centre light. 

C. E. B. 

Wiston, Colchester. 

Newtons or Wuitny (2" S. xii. 257, 352, 
444.) — The pedigree given by Dugdale shows 
that I was right in supposing that I-aac Newton, 
who purchased Bagdale Hall, was the Isaac, the 
| son of Christopher, baptized in 1608. 
| The second Isaac, mentioned in that pedigree 
| as aged thirty-two in 1665, may have been, and I 
think was, the Isaac first mentioned in the ab- 
stract referred to in my former note, The latter, 
and his second son Ambrose, were dead before 
1739 ; and Ambrose’s son Richard was then more 
than twenty-one, as he executed a deed of that 
| date. It is, therefore, very probable that the last 

Isaac of the pedigree, and the first Isaac of the 
| abstract, were the same person; and, if so, the 
pedigree is completed from George Newton. 
I have never seen three pairs of crossbones. 
C. S. Greaves. 
I beg to inform E. Conpurrr Dermer, that Sir 
David Brewster is perfectly correct in speaking 
of Sir Richard Newton, of Newton; and that he 
was quite a different individual from Sir Michal 
Newton. Sir Richard was the last heir male of 
a family of considerable antiquity seated at New- 
ton, in East Lothian, or Haddingtonshire. An 
account of the grounds, such as they are, for sup- 
| posing that Sir Isaac Newton might have been 
| a cadet of his family will be found in Burke's 
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Commoners (vol. iii. p. 28, note), under the title 
of “ Hay Newton, of Newton.” Sir Richard was 
knighted by William IIL. ; and having no issue, 
entailed his estate on a younger branch of the 
noble house of Tweeddale, by whom it is now pos- 
sessed, without the infusion of Newton blood. 


Rh. R. 


Dr. Anne's Fature (2™ S. xii. 364.) —The 
Post-Boy, London newspaper, of Dec. 15th, 1698, 
contains the following announcement : — 

“Thomas Arne, Upholsterer, who lately lived at the 
George and White Lion, in the Great Piazza, Covent 
Garden, is now removed to the George in Bedford 
Court, near Bedford Street.” 

The circumstances of the surname, trade and 
place of abode of the advertiser and those of 
Arne’s father corresponding so closely, have al- 
ways led me to believe in the identity of the par- 
ties. It does not appear from the statement of 
my friend Dr. Rimeautt, where the EdwardArne, 
who perished so miserably in the Fleet Prison in 
1728, resided; and so far there is nothing be- 
yond the name and trade to identify him with the 
father of the composer. Can it be likely that he 
was the elder son, and successor in the business 
of the Thomas Arne mentioned above? It would 
be very interesting to learn something more of 
the family of one of our most gifted native com- 
posers, than is to be gathered from the very 
meagre information in the general biographical 
notices of him. The Arnes were Roman Catho- 
lics, which may in some measure account for the 
scanty particulars of them to be gleaned from the 
parish registers, but perhaps something respecting 
them might be found in the rate-books. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” supply from these, or other 
sources, any accurate information on this subject ? 


W. Bt. vex. | perfect pointed style of that day. So far as re- 


| gards the nave, therefore, St. Benigne could be 


CrercyMan’s Rieut to TAKE THE Cuair (2™ 
8. xii. 454.) — 


“The minister has a right to preside at all vestry 
meetings: for a‘minister is not a mere individual of 
vestry; on the contrary, he is always described as the 
first, and as an integral part of the parish, the form of 
citing a parish being ‘the minister, churchwardens, and 
parishioners; and putting any other individual in com- 
petition with him for the oflice of chairman, would be 
placing him in a degraded situation, in which he is not 
placed by the constitutional establishment of this coun- 
try. Tle is the head and prases of the meeting. Thus it 
has been held, that gt a vestry meeting summoned by 
the churchwardens for the purpose of electing new church- 
wardens in a parish, regulated by stat. 58 Geo. IIL. c. 
69, the rector has a right to preside. But the minister is 
not an integral part of the vestry.’ 

“ Stat. 58 Geo. IIL. c. 69, s. 2, directs that if the rector 
or vicar, or perpetual curate, be not present, the persons 
assembled must forthwith nominate by plurality of votes, 
to be ascertained as therein directed, one of the inhabit- 
ants to be chairman; which is nearly tantamount to a 
declaration, or by necessary implication declares, that if 
the rector, vicar, or curate be present, he shall preside; 
and the legislature must evidently have considered that 
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by law and usage he was tntitled to preside.” — Stephens 
on the Laws relating to the Clergy, vol. ii. p. 1528. 

The stipendiary curate is not an integral part of 
the parish. He is only the representative of the 
minister, and consequently not entitled to preside. 


At every vestry meeting, “the incumbent pre- 
sides by right, whether rated or not ; and whether 
rector, or vicar, or perpetual curate. If he be ab- 
sent, the meeting elect a chairman.” The right 
to preside, therefore, does not extend to his sti- 
pendiary curate. I imagine that no meeting, ex- 
cept a vestry, could transact parochial business : 


| and that the incumbent could not demand the 


| chair at any unauthorised meeting, assembled 


merely for discussion, whether of church matters 
or otherwise. Sce Dale’s Clergyman’s Legal 
Handbook, 1859, p. 80, 81; and Harding’s Handy 
Book of Ecclesiastical Law, 1860, p. 90, 91. 

Jon J. Barpwett Worxanrp, M.A. 


Sr. Bentenz, Dison (2 S. xii. 168, 402.) — 
From the information given by Mr. Corney, it 
would certainly appear that Fergusson, in his 
Handbook of Architecture, has fallen into error. 


| There is a want of precision in his statements 


that makes it rather difficult to ascertain where 


| the error really lies. But it is clear that he has 


not been guilty of so mere a blunder as Mr. 
Corney imputes to him, of confounding the church 
of Ste. Madeleine with the church of St. Benigne. 

I find that, in p. 684, he describes the cathedral 
as belonging to the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. At p. 652 he speaks of St. Benigue as 
having been one of the oldest churches in Bur- 
gundy, and probably an excellent type of the 
style of the country; but in p. 619 it is stated 
that, in the year 1271, the nave was rebuilt in the 


no type of the older style of the country: and it 
is worthy of remark, that the time when the nave 
was rebuilt agrees precisely with the date attri- 
buted to the cathedral. 

In p. 619, Fergusson gives a plan of St. Be- 
nigne, taken (apparently with some modifications) 
from Dom Plancher; and in this plan is shown 
the singular Iotonde, or circular choir, mentioned 
by Mr. Corney. 

Does this Rotonde now exist? I have seen the 
cathedral, but have no recollection of anything of 
the sort. Is it not possible that, during the Re- 
volution, the circular choir may have been de- 
stroyed, while the rest of the church was left 
standing to form the present cathedral ? 

Perhaps some correspondent at Dijon may be 
able to state whether this supposition is correct. 


P.S.C. 


Net (not Niel) Dovetas (2" S. xii. 472.) — 
A. G. will find “ biographical particulars” of this 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


mistaken, but in many respects excellent and re- 
markable man, in Dr. Struther’s well-known 


19 


family, then of Chesterfield, that he belonged to the 
Watkinsons of Brampton, near Chesterfield. Oneof 


History of the Rise, Progress, and Priuciples of | these Watkinsons was high sheriff’ for Derbyshire 


the Relief Church (Glasgow, Fullarton & Co., | 
1843, 1 vol. 8vo), of which at one time he was a | 


minister.—See chap. xxii. and note x. in Appen- 
dix. <A. G. will also do well to consult the (now 
extinct) “ Universalist” periodicals of Scotland 


of the period, edited by, and containing many of | 
the ablest productions of Douglas. A curious | 


squib (in verse) concerning him may be seen in 
the letter-press attached to Kay’s Caricature- 


Portraits (2 vols. 4to). A. G. is correct in his | 


identification of the heterodox divine with the 


seditionist (so-called) of 1817—one of the blood- | 


red pages of the anarchic political times of Scot- 
land, r. 


Mr. Neil Douglas, Universalist preacher of 
Stockwell Street, Glasgow, was tried on the 26th 
of May, 1817, before the Court of Justiciary in 


Edinburgh on a charge of having used scanda- 

lous expressions regarding the King, Prince Re- | 


gent, and Royal family, in his prayers before his 


congregation. Mr. Jeffrey was his counsel. The | 


jury brought in a verdict of not guilly. 
I remember seeing this old gentleman in the 
Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, at the time of his 


trial. ‘Ihe evidence there given shows strong | 


traces of eccentricity, but non¢ of rancour or 
spite. It would be interesting to many in Scot- 
land if A. G. would give in “N.& Q.” a few 
snatches of the literary curiosities attributed to 


Mr. Douglas. C. | 


Jamers Grassrorp §. xii. 397, 429.) — Mr. 
Glassford had no claim to the prefix of “ Rev., 
given him by M. H. R., who might have ascer- 
tained this by looking at the title-page of both 


editions * of Lyrical Compositions selected from the | 


Italian Poets, with Translations, by James Glass- 
ford, Esq., of Dougalston. He was an advocate 
at the Scottish Bar, and the author of various 
legal and literary works. The following is his 
version of Guarini’s madrigal : — 


“ This mortal life, 

Seeming so fair, is like a feather tossed, 
Borne on the wind, and in a moment lost. 

Or, if with sudden wheel, it flies 
Farther sometimes, and upward springs, 

And then upon its wings 
Sustained in air, as if self-balanced lies, 
‘The lightness of its nature is the cause; 

And swiftly, after little pause, 
With thousand turns, and thousand idle stops, 


Peter WatTKiNsoN Owrrem (2"* §. xii. 485.)— 
It seems not unlikely, from the connexion of Peter 
Watkinson of Wirksworth with the Heathcote | 


* 1834 and 1846 (the latter posthumous). 


Because it is of earth to earth it drops.” j 


R. R. | 


| as “the sleepers,” 


in the earlier half of the last century, but I do 
not find that they ever bore arms. Nor have I 
discovered that any arms are attributed to the 
| Derbyshire family of Outram, from whom I be- 
| lieve Sir James Outram to be descended. A 
Thomas Owtram, of the parish of Dronfield, died 
in 1811. If I can afford your correspondent any 
| information relative to North Derbyshire families, 
I shall be glad to do so, and accordingly subjoin 
my address. J. H. Crark. 
Whittington, near Chesteriield. 


Sie (2™ S. xii. 470.)—Eric 
will find a long account of this eminent person, 
Grand Prior of England and Turcopolier, in * N. 
& Q.” 1* S. xi. 179. 

The following extract from Moule’s Heraldry 
| of Fish (p. 227) will answer his other queries :— 


| Sable, a fess engrailed between three wilks, or; are 
the arms of Sir John Shelley, Baronet, of Maresfield in 
| Sussex, the representative of one of the heiresses of the 
| Barony of Sudeley. 

“ Of the same lineage was Sir Richard Shelley, Prior 
| of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem; who, in 1561, 
ambassador from the King of Spain to Venice and 
| Persia. 
| The same arms are also borne by Sir Timothy Shel- 
| ley, Baronet, of Castle-Goring in Sussex, father of the 
| late Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet.” 
| See also the History of the Rape of Bramber. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Shoreham. 


Sir James Pemberton S. xii. 474.) —The 
armorial bearings assigned in Heylin to Sir James 
| Pemberton, Lord Mayor of London, 1611, are those 
| of his successor Sir John Swinnerton, Lord Mayor 
in 1612. Pemberton’s arms were, “Argent, a 
| chevron between three buckets sable, hoops or” 
| (vide Burke's Armory). H. G. 


| Cnurcuwarpens (2™ xii. 471.)—Ina will 
find in my History ef Henley, 1861 (pp. 50, 319), 
that the churchwardens have been appointed by 
the corporation of Henley, for nearly six cen- 
turies. Joun S. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 


Time out of mind it has been customary for the 


| Vicar of Doncaster to appoint one of the church- 


wardens, and the mayor the other, styled respec- 
tively the Vicar’s churchwarden and the 
Mayor's CuurcuwaRpeEn. 
Tue Sreerers (2™ §. xii. 457.) — The verses 
inquired for are by Mary Anne Browne. She 
published six small volumes of poems, in London 
and Liverpool, between the years 1827 and 1838. 
Many of her minor pieces are marked by the 


same delicacy of feeling and grace of expression 


M. A. E. G, 
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NOTES AND 


Wotves Eartu (ane S. ii. 328.) 


“ Quelques-uns ont crit qu'il se nourissoit de terre: 
cette vieille erreur vient de ce que le loup est extréme- | 
ment économe, et qu: “il cache sous terre une partie de sa 


proie pour s’en servir dans le besoin.” —7raité Historique 


8. 1. Jan. 4, '62. 


QUERIES. 
NOTES AND QUE R [ES 


GENERAL INDEX TO FIRST SERIES. 


Price 5s. cloth boards. 


“ The utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvi: us to require proof, more espe- 


et Moral du Blazon, par J.T. du Puy Dempostes, tom. ii, cially when it is remembered tuat many of these refereners (between 


ch, xii.: & Amsterdam et & Berlin, chez Jean Neaulme 
Libraive, 1754. 

J. SAN. | 

Jovrnat or Louise pe Savors (2™ S. xii. 
233.) — May I be permitted to answer my own 
Query, as I have since discovered that this curious | 
document has been printed in Guic shenon's His- | 

toire de Savoie, tom. v. p. 461. Ihave not, how- 
ever, sneceeded in finding the account of the ex- 
humations at St. Denis, concerning which I beg 
leave to repeat my Query. HeaMENTRUDE. 


ON THE ReARtne or Inrants S 
. 394.) —See Jean Jacques's E’mile, liv.'i. 
It. S. Cuarsock. 


MHiseellanesus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particnlare of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- | 
dresses are given for that purpose: — | 
Rowawrtice Tares, by M. G. Lewis. I.and IV. London, 180, 

printed by Shury, Berwick Stree 
ane’s Puays. Vol. 1. (9-vol. edition), edited by Steevens. 

aondon, 


isth 


Wanted by Cepteia Turton, Kilvington Hall, Thirsk. 


Ancnmonoctra Cawrrava, 1858 Vol. I. Being Transactions of the 
Kent Archxological Soviety. 
Wanted by F. R. Gore, Esq., Eden Bridge, Kent. 
Hyte an’s c; a quantity of vocal parts of Sacred and 
ecular, 
Mexvetssonn’s Lacpa Sion, Twelve or Thirteen copies of separate 
vocal parts, and score, 
Mozaar's Dow Leipsic. 
Spaxcensenot Posriita ix rr Evanornta. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jacks ms _5. Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Nutices to Corresponvents. 


n compelled to postpone until next werk, not only our usual 


| Conchology, can be had at 


Rovan Exice, by Mrs. Green. Vols, I. and IV. London: Stockdale, | 


30,000 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the best 
sources of infurmation upon their respective subjects. 

2imes, th July, 1856. 
0. 


GENERAL INDEX TO SECOND SERIES 


Is in Preparation, and which will be ready for delivery early in the 
ensuing Year. 


NOTES & QUERIES — SECOND SERIES. 


In 12 Volumes, each with Copious Index, 6/. 6s. doth boards, 
Early application for separate Volumes, Parts, or Numbers, to com- 
plete Sets, is particularly requested. 
BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet Street ; and by order of all Booksellers 


and Newsmen. 


LBUMS for PHOTOGRAPHS at WOODALL’S 

(late Gotto), 292. Regent Street, in great variety, beautifully bound 
mo with two w twenty Portraits at Ss. 
Thi rty at 6d.; Fifty at La sizes, equally w prices. Post 
‘ree to any of P. O. Orders payable to HENRY 
WOODALL (late Gotto), 202, Regent Street (opposite Conduit 
Street), W. 


Fe 


NTIFIC “PRESEN ‘TS. — Ex LEMENTARY 
LEC ‘TIONS, to facilitate me! ows of Geology, Minera d 
2. 10 o 100 guineas, 


Specimens of Minerals, 
Maps, Diagrams, Mod 
we Micro-e pic Obje 1 

Vv — Practical Instruction is given in Geo! 
Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand. 


YNHRISTMAS PHOTOGRAPHS, after OLD 

MASTERS, Post Free for Stamps: —The NATIVITY (five sub- 
le of Albert Durer (Goltzius .; six small, after Jubens, 
*.; many others.—Catalozues, One Stamp. 


8. B. B&AL, 11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Ww AT WILL THIS rr OST TO ‘PRINT | ? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men. public characters, 
and persons of benevolent imtentions. An immediat e an-wer to the 
inquiry may be obtained. A Sercrmen Boow or Tyres, and informa- 
tion for authors, sent on application by 


RICHARD BARRELT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


vay Mineralogy, by 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS 
Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade for 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid Note, 5 Quires 
for 6d. Super Thick ditto, 5 Quires for ts. Super Cream laid Enve- 
lopes, 6d. per 100, Sermc n Paper, 4s., Straw Paper, 2s. te/ . Foolseap, 
6s. 6d. per Ream. Manuscript paper, 3¢. per Quire. India Note. 5 
Quires for ls. Black bordered Note, 5 Quires for 1s _ Copy Booke 
(copies set), ts. Sd. per dozen. P. & C.’s Law Pen (as flexible as the 
Quill), 2s. per gross. 
No Charge for Stamping Arms, Crests, 4c. from own Dies. 


Books, but also many interesting Papers, anfeng others the 


1727. 


* Any,” ly Professor De Morgan, 

Anna ano Geonce Haavine. 

Jacon’s at Cnestee. 

Reoistrens of Sratronens’ Company, by Mr. J. P. Collier. 


Tur Gexenat Ixorx@ro ovn Seconn Sentes is in active prepara- 
m. 


Tar Ivorx to rast Voteme will be issued with “N. & Q." 
January 


Reva. J’orny’s Weraldry is considered an excellent book by good 
Heralds. 
R. We do not settle bets. James I., under whom England and 
Scotland were united. 


J, 4 Mo We must have the title to the article, or the contribu- 
tor ve, to enable us to find the rhymes on the monasteries in the 
Bed so ~ Le 


“ Nores anv Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
fesued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stamreo Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Lxowx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
Savour of Messns. Bett axv Darov, 186, E.C.; to whom 
all Communtcations ror tHe Eorron should be addressee. 


Catalogues Post Free; Orders over 30s. Carriage paid. 


Copy Address, PARTRIDGE & COZENS 
Manufacturing ‘Srationers, | Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet St. E. 


| pie and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 

cooling. refreshing, invigorating. “ I am not surprised to learn,” 
says Humbolidt, “ that orators, clergymen, lecturers, sutiiccs, and pocts 
give it the preference, for it refreshes the memory."" Emphatically the 
scent for warm weather. A case of six botties, 10s. ; single samples, 2s. 


2, New Bond Street, W. 


‘Dinneford’s Pure Fluid Magnesia 

Has been, during twenty-five years, emphatical'y cnet oned by the 
Medical Profession, and universs ublie, as , the 
dy tor Acidity of the Stoms 

ion, and es a Mild 
more especially for ladies and Children 
lated lemon Syrup, it forms an acreranLe 
in which its Aperient qualities are much increa 
Seasons, and in Hot Climates, the regular use of this simple and elegant 
remedy has been found highly beneticial. Manutactured (with the 
utmost — to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 
172, New Street, London: and sold by ell respectable Chemists 
throughout the Empire. 
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